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British Postwar Balance of 
International Payments 


What Major Factors Loom, Now the Conflict Is Ended? 


Y NOW THE CHARACTER and 
scope of wartime changes in the 
international economic and financial po- 
sition of the United Kingdom should be 
sufficiently familiar to obviate the need 
for further restatement. Yet, current 
comments indicate that many of the im- 
plications are not fully understood. The 
gaps in the factual data so far made 
available to the public have undoubtedly 
contributed to this situation, but a much 
more significant cause stems from the 
attitude which many have quite uncon- 
sciously taken toward these alterations. 
It is the attitude of “what has been must 
continue to be.’’ Since the United King- 
dom has for so long been considered the 
greatest creditor nation in the world, and 
sterling, except for very brief periods, 
has been a symbol of strength, exchange- 
able at will into any currency in the 
world, there are those who apparently 
cling to the belief that this situation has 
not changed. Perhaps the view is best 
exemplified by those who argue that 
holders of sterling balances should be 
permitted to exchange them for dollars, 
francs, or any other currency they may 
desire. To free these balances in their 
entirety and at one moment would re- 
quire that the United Kingdom stand 
ready to supply approximately $15,000,- 
000,000, a sum greater than the total of 
British exports of merchandise for the 
7 years preceding the outbreak of the 
war. Complete liquidation of all gold 
and dollar reserves would meet only one- 
fifth of the total claims now outstand- 
ing, if the highest unofficial estimate of 
the size of these reserves is accepted as 
approximately accurate. Moreover, 
nothing would remain to cover current 
trading operations or other commit- 
ments. 


Some Current Contentions 


It is unfortunate that much of the 
current controversy regarding the inter- 
national economic position of the United 
Kingdom, present and future, is at cross 
purposes because of loose definitions and 
basic misconceptions of facts. Thus, for 
example, the general failure to separate 
the wartime sterling-area exchange rela- 
tionship from the prewar sterling bloc, 
which was never anything more than an 
informal currency association based 
on an international sterling-exchange 
standard, has led to charges that the 
United Kingdom will perpetuate the 
sterling-area system. Extension of the 
present system or some variation thereof 


By Donan F. Heatuerincton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


into the postwar world will require the 
consent of all parties; it cannot be im- 
posed by unilateral action on the part 
of the United Kingdom. Consent will 
be more readily obtained, however, from 
those countries that have large sterling 
balances and are fearful of losing an 
important market for their products. 
Moreover, continuation of a sterling- 
area association will not necessarily 
mean the prolongation of the sterling- 
area dollar pool, at present a vital part 
of the system.’ 


“Empire's Resources” 


- 

The claim is often made that although 
the United Kingdom may lack essential 
natural resources the Empire, as a whole, 
has within its control an abundance of 
such resources. The inference is that 
these resources are available to the 
United Kingdom on exactly the same 
terms as native materials; an inference 
which completely ignores the factor of 
intra-Empire exchange relationships. 
Despite membership in a political and 
economic commonwealth, the Dominions 
and India have independent economies 
and national aspirations. Imperial co- 
hesiveness is based on a certain amount 
of tradition, but more significantly on 
mutuality of interest. But this mu- 
tuality of interest is limited, and there 
are many points on which there is actu- 
ally a separation if not a conflict of 
interests. The fact that the resources of 
India, the Dominions, and the colonies 
have been at the disposal of the United 
Kingdom during the war has been due 
to the willingness of these countries to 
overcome the financial obstacles by ac- 
cepting and holding sterling under the 
exchange-control system or, as in the 
case of Canada, to supply the goods 
under Mutual Aid. This temporary solu- 
tion to the exchange problem has al- 
ready given rise to another problem, that 
of the sterling balances, and cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be con- 


sidered as a lasting solution. 


1This question in its broader aspects is 
discussed at length in the forthcoming publi- 
cation of the International Reference Service, 
entitled “The Sterling Area.” 


Size of Net Income From 
Overseas 


Some commentators have recently 
sought to prove that “contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, Britain is not broke.” This 
phraseology scarcely applies under the 
circumstances, since no one conversant 
with the facts would argue that the 
United Kingdom is “broke.” To say that 
the country is still a net creditor or that 
it possesses enormous productive power 
and trade connections obscures the really 
significant fact that it is the size of the 
net income from overseas which will be 
important in determining the external 
postwar financial position of the nation. 
In support of the general assertion, one 
writer has argued that the increased 
market values of British investments 
more than compensate for those liqui- 
dated. Whether the statement is valid 
or not, it must be noted that there is no 
assurance that either values or profits 
will remain at this higher level once the 
special wartime inflationary factors 
have been eliminated. The vital ques- 
tion is not whether the United Kingdom 
is solvent, but whether in view of the 
wartime changes the standard of con- 
sumption can be maintained at or ele- 
vated above the prewar level. 

A variation or extension of this argu- 
ment is based on the observation that 
the United Kingdom has liquidated no 
more than 25 to 35 percent of its oversea 
investments. Considered quantitatively 
this assertion is undoubtedly correct; the 
implication that the United Kingdom is, 
therefore, financially strong is incorrect. 
In addition to those liquidated, between 
10 and 15 percent must be adjudged tem- 
porarily or permanently lost as a result 
of enemy action, and a further 20 percent 
consists of investments with little more 
than speculative value if the record of 
interest and dividend payments in the 
past is indicative of future trends. A 
rough conclusion is that not more than 
35 to 40 percent of prewar oversea in- 
vestments will return an income during 
the transitional period, and the subse- 
quent percentage will depend upon such 
factors as the rapidity with which re- 
construction of damaged properties pro- 
ceeds, the world demand for various 
products, and the extent of any future 
liquidations. This last factor is impor- 
tant, since quietly and in relatively 
smaller amounts than heretofore the 
process of liquidation and repatriation 
is continuing. Australia, for example, 
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will use approximately £35,000,000 from 
its sterling balances for redemption pur- 
poses within the immediate future. 

On the assumption that substantial 
oversea investments are still held, vari- 
ous suggestions have been advanced that 
the sterling balances could be released 
by further liquidation, that postwar ex- 
change problems could be met by a sim- 
ilar operation, or that greater returns on 
the remaining assets will compensate 
for a part of the wartime losses. The 
proposals for liquidation are commonly 
made without the more important sug- 
gestion of the terms under which such 
sales might be made. Probably 80 to 90 
percent of the oversea investments cur- 
rently held are expressed in sterling, and 
this feature alone would limit the num- 
ber of buyers unless, with the coopera- 
tion of the governments or companies 
whose securities are involved, the ster- 
ling issues might be converted into new 
issues expressed in other currencies. 
Furthermore, vesting operations in the 
future will be retarded by the scattered 
character of the many small parcels 
which comprise a considerable part of 
the total. Other business investments 
derive a substantial portion of their 
value from relationships with a parent 
company and its subsidiaries; separated 
from them they would be far less valua- 
ble.“ Finally, as in the specific instance 
of Canada, continued repatriation may 
not be deemed advisable at present. 
Most countries in a financial position to 
do so have already completed repatria- 
tion. 

Obviously these investments cannot be 


counted or used twice. If they are sold © 


to settle the sterling balances, neither 
the principal nor the income from these 
investments will be available for cover- 
ing exchange needs during the transition 
period. Some who have proposed con- 
tinued liquidation have inconsistently 
noted that a revival of British export 
trade should not prove difficult in view 
of the existing trade connections, mar- 
keting organizations, bank branches, and 
similar enterprises scattered over the 
world. Certainly, if the original pro- 
posal is carried through, then these ties 
would be seriously damaged. 


Sterling Balances a “Trade 
Weapon”? 


The theory that the sterling balances 
by themselves constitute a formidable 
trade weapon in the hands of the United 
Kingdom is open to serious question. De- 
spite their background and vantage 
point, British writers until very recently 
have subscribed to this theory and have 
employed it to support the more general 
idea that the United Kingdom is still in 
an advantageous position. Within lim- 
its the idea has some elements of valid- 
ity, since countries holding balances will 
be more favorably disposed toward im- 
ports from the United Kingdom if re- 
lease or payment of the sterling claims 
is at stake. Moreover, to the extent that 
payment is made directly in the form of 
exports to the creditor, considerable dis- 
ruption in the channels of trade will re- 
sult. But these facts do not support the 
much broader conclusion that the United 
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Kingdom will gain by such an expansion. 
What the United Kingdom needs is trade 
which will support imports at the level 
necessary to maintain the national 
standards of consumption, and this ob- 
jective cannot be attained merely by in- 
creasing exports purchased from past 
accumulations of sterling. Some indi- 
viduals have reasoned that the United 
Kingdom will need these exports as a 
means of creating employment, but such 
a belief is completely at variance with 
contemporary British thought which 
holds that by proper stimulation the do- 
mestic economy can support a high and 
stable level of employment, with the ex- 
port industries important only as they 
contribute to the maintenance of im- 
ports essential to the program. More- 
over, if productive national resources are 
devoted to nonremunerative exports, 
many domestic demands will go unsatis- 
fied. Finally, insofar as imported raw 
materials are incorporated in finished 
goods, the expansion in exports will en- 
tail an advance in British requirements 
for specific imports. 


British Import Needs 


It is, in fact, the magnitude of the 
import demand that creates many of 
the problems now facing the United 
Kingdom. The possibility of contract- 
ing demand appreciably without thereby 
adversely affecting production or the 
standard of consumption is remote. Vir- 
tually all of the raw materials essential 
to the operation of modern industry 
must be imported, and to a more limited 
extent the same statement might be ap- 
plied to imports of agricultural food- 
stuffs. In fact, by impeding British 
access to foreign sources of raw mate- 
rials and forcing utilization of domestic 
supplies, the war may have accelerated 
the rate of depletion and made for still 
greater postwar dependence on oversea 
producers. 

British farmers, it is true, have been 
able to increase production of some 
foods, particularly cereals and root crops, 
during the war. From producing ap- 
proximately one-third of normal food 
requirements before the war and im- 
porting two-thirds the United Kingdom 
since 1939 has been able to reverse the 
order. This step has been accomplished 
only by intensive effort, subsidization, 
the direction of agricultural production, 
and the curtailment of consumption of 
such food as butter, meat, sugar, fruits, 
and eggs. A wartime diet would 
scarcely be acceptable under peacetime 
conditions. During the past 40 years, 
however, British agriculture has shown 
that, although it can be an efficient pro- 
ducer of many foodstuffs, particularly 
meat and dairy products, it cannot com- 
pete effectively, in the absence of pro- 
tection, with the foreign producers of 
bulk commodities, or produce in suffi- 
cient quantities at reasonable prices such 
items as fruits, various fats, and oils. 
Moreover, concentration of effort on 
dairying and stock raising has required 
the importation of vast quantities of ani- 
mal feedstuffs, without which it is doubt- 
ful whether British agriculture could 
have operated as efficiently. 
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There are greater prospects for a re. 
duction in manufactured imports than 
in the other categories, but even here 
the possibilities are restricted. Under 
the British classification, a large per. 
centage of the commodities listed as 
manufactured are processed raw mate. 
fials and partially finished goods, in. 
cluding such items as tin bars and 
blocks, wood and timber manufactures, 
yarns, iron and steel bars, and petro. 
leum. The idea that the volume of im. 
ports can be substantially reduced by 
lopping off luxury goods is without 
foundation. Probably not more than 
2 percent of the total value of imports 
in 1938 consisted of such articles— 
£19,000,000 of possible luxuries in a tota] 
of £919,500,000. Apparently, as The 
Economist recently noted, aftena decade 
of protectionism there were not many 
unnecessary imports. 

The irreducibility of imports is, of 
course, a relative matter. By imposing 
rigid import controls, rationing, heavy 
taxes, raw material allocation, and ex- 
change restrictions, the British Govern- 
ment has been able to curtail imports 
for ordinary consumption purposes, 
Although the public has accepted such 
controls as necessary under wartime 
conditions, there is no reason to believe 
that similar controls could be continued 
indefinitely without strong protests be- 
ing registered. Certainly, the popular 
postwar objective of full employment 
means more than jobs for all; to the 
average Britisher full employment 
means both a job and a personal stand- 
ard of consumption equal to, if not bet- 
ter than, that of prewar days. 

Advances in the British national in- 
come in the past have almost invariably 
been accompanied by an increase in the 
total expenditures on imports. Despite 
a tendency for the ratio of retained im- 
ports to the national-income to decline 
between 1925 and 1928, due to declining 
prices of food and raw materials, the 
ratio in 1929 stood at 28 percent com- 
pared with 29 percent in 1913, whereas 
the volume of retained imports was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1924. In view 
of the drastic decline in import prices 
after 1929, the sharp fall in the ratio 
between 1929 and 1932 is understand- 
able, and the failure of the ratio to re- 
turn to its previous level, despite the 
internal economic recovery after 1932, 
may be attributed to the imposition of 
tariffs and quotas as well as to the char- 
acter of the revival in internal activity. 
At the peak in 1937 expenditures on im- 
ports constituted 22 percent of the net 
national income compared with less 
than 5 percent for the United States. 
In the following year, however, the ratio 
was nearer to 20 percent. 


Exports and Other Items 


These vast purchases were made pos- 
sible by earnings from merchandise ex- 
ports, oversea investments, and services 
such as shipping, insurance, and bank- 
ing. In 1937, a high-level year for im- 
ports, income from exports covered only 
54 percent of the cost of retained im- 
ports; 20 percent of these imports were 
paid for by income from oversea invest- 
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ments, 13 percent by shipping services, 
and the remaining 13 percent by miscel- 
Janeous services. This analysis ob- 
viously does not make any allowance for 
imports or exports exchanged on a credit 
pasis. Moreover, according to the pub- 
lished figures which may underestimate 
the contribution of various items, there 
was a net deficit on current account in 
several of the years between 1931 and the 
outbreak of the war. Whether the defi- 
cit as shown was covered by depletion of 
short-term exchange assets abroad, by 
restricting new oversea investments to 
such an extent that repayments exceeded 
replacements, or by the accumulation of 
sterling by commercial and central banks 
of other countries, for the moment, is 
immaterial. The most significant fact is 
that investment and service income nor- 
mally bridged the 40 percent gap be- 
tween merchandise exports and imports. 
Stability in all of these items was, 
therefore, of fundamental importance to 
the British international exchange posi- 
tion. In terms of physical volume, 
British imports after 1929 declined far 
less than exports; at the lowest point 
the volume of imports was only 11 per- 
cent less than the 1929 level, whereas 
domestic exports were 36 percent smaller. 
However, the advantage gained from the 
lower level of import prices partially off- 
set the loss of exchange income derived 
from exports. Shipping services and in- 
vestments were likewise highly suscep- 
tible to sudden shifts in world economic 
activity; net shipping income declined by 
approximately 50 percent between 1929 
and 1933, and investment income, 40 per- 
cent.’ The continuation of a high level 
of shipping income depended on the 
maintenance of world trade in terms of 
quantities moved and also upon reason- 
able stability of ocean freight rates. 
When both of these factors were adverse, 
the exchange contribution was sharply 
reduced. There was a similar link be- 
tween investment income and world 
prosperity, particularly prosperity in 
areas producing raw materials and food 
where a major portion of British invest- 
ments were located. As profits sagged, 
dividends were affected, whereas the bur- 
den of fixed interest payments increased 
as prices for the products of debtor 
countries slumped. Any reduction in the 
income of the debtors or any lowering in 
the amount of exchange available forced 
nondefaulting debtors to curtail expendi- 
tures on other goods and services, thereby 
affecting British exports directly. 


*The rather curious way in which the 
British balance-of-payments estimates were 
constructed in the past impedes extensive 
analysis of the constituent items as well as 
the total balance. Most of the invisible 
items were published on a net basis, and 
several represented very generalized esti- 
mates. Undoubtedly, relatively large gross 
transactions were concealed within the final 
het debit or credit figures. Net shipping in- 
come, in particular, must be used with cau- 
tion, since the British practice of valuing 
merchandise imports c. i. f. and crediting 
shipping income wth payments made to Brit- 
ish shipping firms leads to some distortion. 
The final effect on the current account bal- 
ance is the same, however, as though im- 
ports were valued f. o. b. and only payments 
made to foreign shipping lines were shown 
as debit items. 
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Hypothetical Balance of Payments for the United Kingdom 
[In millions of pounds sterling at 1938 prices} 
Prewar Transition 
Item on current account average, Total 1952 
IGE | 3008 | 1947 1948 1949 
Merchandise trade: 
Retained imports... 5.5. 25-425. —866 —809 —850 —54 —924 | .—3, 587 —1, 100 
Domestic cash exports.._.......-.-.-.-- +478 +233 +322 +470 +631 +1, 656 +800 
Trade DOIANOE. occ esi nt cencaten —388 —576 —528 —484 —293 —1, 881 —300 
Net shipping income... -.........--..------ +105 +75 +105 +105 +125 +410 +165 
Net income from oversea investments - --._- +203 +130 +130 +135 +140 +535 +175 
Net special interest payments on sterling 

eg | ER RES Ie Wie SROOAMMES ENE feast Ct —60 —60 —60 —60 —240 —60 
Net commissions, insurance, brokerage, 

GINGOUUEE, 80. 22s eae ne tacedessenenene +37 +20 +25 +30 +35 +110 +40 
Net tourist expenditures ----._.......-.-.-- —12 0 +10 +10 +15 +35 +25 
Net governmental... .....-....-.----~/--<-.- ~% —10 —10 —10 —10 —4 —10 
Wot siscnlinmeeus.. 5... oo es +5 +3 +5 +5 +5 +18 +5 

Net invisible items........-...--..--..- +331 +158 +205 +215 +250 —828 +340 
Balance on current account. -..-...--.---.- —57 —418 —323 —269 —43 | —1,053 +40 




















Toward the end of the 1930’s it was 
increasingly evident that, as far as the 
United Kingdom was concerned, the days 
of large-scale capital investment over- 
seas were closed, at least temporarily. 
It was also clear that income from in- 
ternational services and oversea invest- 
ments were key factors in the continued 
ability of the United Kingdom to main- 
tain imports and thereby the standard 
of consumption. Technical, scientific, 
and economic improvements instituted in 
many basic exporting industries, to- 
gether with the increased realization of 
the need for drastic reorganization of 
marketing techniques, might havé been 
sufficient to restore a vigorous export 
trade, thereby relieving some of the pres- 
sure on the invisible items, had not the 
intervention of rearmament and the war 
forced British efforts into new channels. 
Nevertheless, the 1940 export drive and 
various technical achievements during 
the war demonstrate that so far as ca- 
pacity is concerned there are good pos- 
sibilities for postwar export expansion. 
Whether sufficient progress has been 
made to overcome competition in export 
markets cannot be estimated at this 
time. 


Basic Assumptions 


The importance of the wartime 
changes in the financial and economic 
position of the United Kingdom arises 
primarily from the anticipated influence 
which they will have on the postwar bal- 
ance of payments. Any analysis of the 
seriousness of the position must, there- 
fore, rest on the assumptions made rela- 
tive to the future behavior of the invis- 
ible items. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween pessimistic and optimistic observ- 
ers is a matter of emphasis, with the lat- 
ter willing to assume far more favorable 
developments than the former. 

Although past experience may not nec- 
essarily be repeated, for lack of better 
evidence many of the estimates to be 
presented must rest on the very general 
assumption that the most significant 
prewar relationships will continue into 
the future. With this understanding, it 
becomes possible to consider what effect 
the removal or alteration of the assump- 
tions would have on the conclusions 
reached. 


In evaluating prospective develop- 
ments, the transition period during 
which the United Kingdom will be con- 
fronted with the most pressing recon- 
struction and reconversion demands 
must be separated from the long-range 
period during which some semblance 
of normality will be restored. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is virtually impos- 
sible to define postwar normality, since 
attainment of this condition scarcely 
means a return to prewar circumstan- 
ces. A normal postwar year may best 
be defined, perhaps, as one of full em- 
ployment, no greater restrictions than 
prevailed in 1938, and steady develop- 
ment rather than reconstruction. The 
duration of the transition is still largely 
a guess. British opinion leans toward 3 
to 5 years, but obviously from year to 
year there will be substantial changes 
in the basic position of the economy, 
with respect to both demands and capac- 
ities. For our purposes, therefore, the 
years 1946-49, inclusive, have been se- 
lected as approximately measuring the 
transition, and 1952 has been chosen to 
represent an average year in the im- 
mediate post-transition period. 

Three other generalized assumptions 
may be mentioned. First, it is assumed— 
and the evidence supports the assump- 
tion—that the size of the British labor 
force will show very little material in- 
crease after 1949 and that during the 
transition, despite gradual demobiliza- 
tion, the total increase will be negligi- 
ble, as retirement, the raising of the 
school-leaving age, and the return of 
women to domestic life will serve as off- 
setting factors. Secondly, it is assumed 
that national productivity will increase 
at an annual average rate of 1.5 percent 
through 1948, and thereafter by approxi- 
mately 2 percent annually. The final as- 
sumption is that by 1952 full employment 
will be achieved in all major countries, 
and that subject to a few limitations in- 
dividuals will be free to dispose of their 
money incomes as they see fit. 

(Continued on p. 45) 


*For further discussion of these assump- 
tions see Political and Economic Planning, 
Framework of a Four Year Plan, Broadsheet 
No. 235, June 8, 1945. 
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Selective Imports 
for Small Retailers 


NTERPRISING small retailers 

throughout the United States are 
always on the alert for new and distinc- 
tive merchandise that will create addi- 
tional sales and thus spread overhead 
costs and increase profit margins. The 
search often proves unproductive be- 
cause what the small retailer finds in the 
markets accessible to him for the most 
part are standardized mass-produced 
and mass-marketed articles. 

These articles are of good quality and 
generally low in price, and they will al- 
ways constitute the principal part of the 
retail business of this country. Because 
of mass production, however, all stores 
of asimilar type have about the same 
line of merchandise to offer to the pub- 
lic. The result is that small-scale retail- 
ing often offers limited opportunities for 
genuine, promotional merchandising. 

What retailer has not had the experi- 
ence of procuring an unusual item which 
had only to be seen to be sold? Such 
sales do not compete with sales of ordi- 
nary merchandise; they are additional 
sales. The stores and specialty shops in 
our large cities are in a favored position 


. 





By Jacques Kunstenaar, I[nterna- 
tional Trade Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


to obtain distinctive foreign goods. Big 
stores can afford to send their own rep- 
resentatives to foreign countries in 
search of new items and sources of sup- 
ply, or may even maintain permanent 
buyers in foreign capitals. But of the 
small stores and specialty shops it is only 
those located in large cities that, al- 
though unable to send buyers abroad, 
are in a favorable position to obtain for- 
eign specialties, since a contact with im- 
porters or representatives of foreign 
manufacturers is easier in the big cities 
than in small places. Foreign products 
can, of course, be found in stores all over 
the country, but the shopping districts of 
our large cities have become veritable 
museums for specialties from all parts 
of the world. 

It seems, however, that it should be 
possible to bring to the “main street” 
stores, to a larger extent than hereto- 





Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


Artistic wood carvings are a handicraft product whose peculiar appeal to many American 
purchasers has been amply demonstrated in the past. 


fore, many distinctive foreign goods, 
which, so far, have been chiefly on sale 
in big-city stores and large-scale retail- 
ing establishments. Thus new and po- 
tentially profitable lines would be open 
to enterprising small department stores, 
haberdashery and _ clothing _ stores, 
women’s ready-to-wear and specialty 
shops, gift shops, neighborhood groceries 
and delicatessens, jewelry stores, linen 
shops, house-furnishing stores and in- 
terior decorators, tobacco shops, drug 
stores, and stationery stores. 


International Sample Fairs 


The Department of Commerce has 
called attention to the advantages of 
internationai: sample fairs as a means 
of acquainting business people with for- 
eign products. Detailed information on 
this type of trade promotion appears in 
two articles on international sample fairs 
published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 19, 1944, and July 7, 1945. 

International sample fairs are regu- 
larly recurring, annual or semiannual 
exhibitions generally lasting for periods 
not exceeding 2 weeks. They are housed 
in specially erected buildings containing 
stands in which samples of the articles 
offered for sale are displayed to poten- 
tial buyers. The exhibitors themselves 
or their representatives are available for 
discussions of prospective sales. Trans- 
actions are restricted to deals between 
business people. No merchandise is sold 
directly to consumers over the counter. 
Foreign exhibitors are admitted on an 
equal footing with native participants. 
International sample fairs must not be 
confused with other types of fairs, such 
as world fairs, special or technical ex- 
hibitions, or State and country fairs, all 
of which serve useful but different pur- 
poses, 

No fair which may be characterized 
an international sample fair has ever 
been held in the United States, but sev- 
eral plans to introduce this type of fair 
into this country are under considera- 
tion. During the period from World 
War I to World War II at least 30 sam- 
ple fairs with more than local interest 
and at which a substantial amount of 
import and export business was trans- 
acted were successfully established in 
many European countries. The oldest 
and best known of these was that held 
regularly at Leipzig, Germany. In 1939 
about 300,000 buyers visited the 10,000 
stands of that fair. Other important 
international sample fairs have been 
held every year at Brussels, Lyon, 
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individualistic china and earthenware 
from many countries of Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia; exotic food and drink 
from all parts of the world; and distinc- 

















tive products of the handicrafts of Latin 
America. 

The accompanying list represents an 
attempt to classify and enumerate for- 
eign specialties which have in the past 
been marketed in the United States. The 
list contains broad classes of articles, 

] supplemented by examples of specific 
S items and the countries from which they 
formerly were obtained. Many of these 
articles were not mass-produced; they 
required considerable hand-finishing, 
sods special skill, or traditional treatment; or 
sale were unusual in flavor or design. The 
tail- list is not exhaustive, and is merely illus- 
| po- trative of past practices. Present prac- 
open tical merchandising possibilities must be 
ores developed by businessmen themselves, as 
ores. they may desire, with such assistance as 
ialty the Government can appropriately give 
eries to them. 
linen (Continued on p. 38) 
Po Possible source of distinctive, exotic imports. Embroidered felt rugs (“numdah’”’) being made 
in the city of Srinagar, Kashmir, India. Felted from the hair of the cashmere goat, these ‘ : 
are embroidered by hand by the skillful and artistic Indian craftsmen. Automotive Parts for India 
rs : . : 
Utrecht, Prague, and other European of retail merchandise and merchandis- unnouneuh team aa pomcre 9 
has cities. ing methods and techniques; (4) and for substantial quantities of automotive 
es of The creation of international sample that appropriate assistance and encour- spare parts have already been issued by 
1eans fairs in four or five cities of the United agement to production be given by the the Gutenaticanaih of India to representa- 
| for- States would, among other things, governments in their respective coun- tives of exporters from the United States. 
yn on greatly benefit the small retailer. Such tries. It is understood that the Indian Gov- 
rs in exhibitions would bring near to his place These recommendations apply also to ernment plans to continue this policy 
fairs of business a vast sample room where, many countries outside of the Western : 
ha : ° for the remainder of such items to be 
-EKLY in annual or semiannual visits, he could Hemisphere. purchased in 1945, FEA said 
1945. acquaint himself with the newest for- This step does not mean the complete 
regu- eign specialties on the market and ¢s- Who Would Benefit? elimination of bulk-buying of automotive 
anual tablish personal relations with manu- parts by India, for certain Government 
riods facturers or their representatives in the Practically every type of retail estab- purchases in limited amounts will con- 
used United States. lishment and the customers they serve tinue to be made. Nevertheless, this 
ining ; ‘ . would benefit from the opportunity to sell change in policy on the part of the Gov- 
ticles Organi zation of Production more ‘distinctive foreign merchandise. ernment of India means a decisive step 
oten- , Wholesalers and importers would also away from war controls and toward the 
sebveni At a Pan-American meeting held in profit from new business based on larger resumption of normal commercial chan- 
le for New York City in January 1945 in con- imports of foreign manufactures, as nels, FEA said. 
: junction with a convention of the Na- would such organizations as forwarding 
tae tional Retail Dry Goods Association, agents and customs brokers, many of 
ae H. B. McCoy, Chief of the Industrial Which are angen : : P 
sntak Economy Division, Bureau of Foreign Indirectly, United States exporters an Proposed Textile Trade, 
and Domestic Commerce, made the fol- export industries would also benefit ‘ . 
ed et aes a oe: | coe ete 
uate or izati r pro- ‘ . ee 
jot be | — Guetion of retail merchandise in some | The demand from other countries for  _ Among the possibilities for postwar 
, Such , ; - i i trade relations discussed recently by an 
Latin American countries, and of im- United States goods is limited only by 
M proving facilities for distribution be- the amount of dollars they have tospend. = Indian trade delegation to Australia was 
rs, all tween the foreign producer and the | When foreigners receive more dollars the promotion of textile exports to Aus- 
Been: United States retailer: (1) That asso- from their sales to the United States, tralia from India, which is now sending 
: ciations, corporations, or other organ- they buy more goods from this country. 40,000,000 yards of cotton textiles to 
erized ized groups be established in those coun- Thus, if imports were increased, United Australia annually, as compared with 
tries to undertake the organization of | States manufacturers would gain addi- only 1,000,000 yards before the war, the 
Ayre production and selling, furnish informa- tional foreign business and could as a foreign press states. 
f fair tion to buyers and sellers, provide tech- consequence offer more jobs to United The delegation held that India could 
a nical assistance, and, if necessary, fi- States labor. supply Baresi et 
pe nancing, and generally assume respon- ae gen comak riven -_ 
torent von we . ype gre — —— in Foreign Specialties An Aneiealing exp ort-development 
roducts that offer the greatest promise : : 
int of a sale in United Stahes and porta mar- The foreign specialties that formerly  sToup, also engaged in this study, found 
rene kets; (2) that United States importers were sold in the United States market that Australia in turn could make tex- 
ed in and buyers afford all possible and prac- were literally without number. They tiles of the type India requires, princi- 
ee tical help to such organizations in the | came from every quarter of the globe _Pally woolens. 
" 1999 form of technical assistance and use of and in infinite variety: Embroideries : 
10.000 samples and designs of products salable from France, Belgium, Switzerland, and ; 
. in this market; (3) that foreign pro- China; woolens from England and Scot- Exports of sisal from Mozambique in 
ortant ducers and exporters visit the United land; linens from Eire, Belgium, and 1944 were valued at 61,547,224 escudos 
‘te States and conduct first-hand studies Czechoslovakia; glassware from Sweden; (U. S. $2,461,889). 
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The Story of Almaden— 


Arresting and Significant From Many Diverse Angles Are the Facts 
About Spain’s Famous Mercury Mine, Richest in the World, Steeped 
in Tradition, Source of Much of the Supply of a War-Vital Mineral 


LMADEN IS THE NAME of a mer- 
A cury mine in Spain—the largest in 
the world in point of richness and extent 
of ore bodies. It is located at the city 
of Almaden which is near the western 
border of the Province of Ciudad Real 
and about 150 miles southwest of Madrid. 
The mines of Almaden have a record of 
having been in operation for more than 
2,000 years under many regimes and with 
many interruptions. Records of very 
early production are lost in the mists of 
antiquity.. The output since 1500 A. D. 


~ 


By Water A. JANssEN, Chief, Metals 
and Minerals Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


is estimated at more than 6,000,000 flasks. 
There has been a gradual decline in the 
grade of ore during the era of prolonged 
exploitation. The positive, probable, and 
possible ore reserves augur a long life for 
Almaden—how long is a matter of con- 
jecture. Some engineers profess to see 
in sight a thousand years’ supply of ore 





Picturesque seventeenth-century entrance to the walled enclosure of the Almaden mercury 


mines. 


at current rate of consumption. Time 
alone will give answer to the question. 

This prologue might very well be the 
story of Almaden without any further 
elaboration were it not for certain his- 
toric, mineralogic, and sociological con- 
tributions which through the ages have 
been woven into a complex and arresting 
economic pattern. 

Time divides the recital of passing 
events into three major periods—an- 
cient, medieval, and modern, without 
definite lines of demarcation. In fact, 
each succeeding period seems to bear 
evidence of the presence of the virtues 
and frailties of those that have pre- 
ceded. 


From the Greeks to the Moors 


A knowledge of the existence of these 
rich mercury deposifs in Spain is re- 
corded in the chronicles of Theophras- 
tus, who lived about 332 B. C. The 
Carthaginians exploited them some time 
prior to the Roman occupation of the 
Iberian peninsula in 201 B.C. They ob- 


tained therefrom argentum  vivum 
(quicksilver), a native mercury, in 
greater quantities than from other 


known sources. They alleged that they 
found the virgin undefiled metal to be 
superior to hydrargyrum, which is the 
type produced by the reduction of cin- 
nabar. 

Pliny (23-79 A. D.) reported that the 
ancient city of Sisapon known for its 
mercury gave to the region the name 
Sisaponova. The ruins of the ancient 
city are found near present Valdea 
Coques, some 10 kilometers from Alma- 
den. He also recorded that about 10,000 
pounds of cinnabar was shipped each 
year to Rome from what is now the Al- 
maden mines for use in the production 
of vermillion, a cosmetic rouge, and 
some medicinals. 

The Moors occupied the Spanish pen- 
insula in 711 A. D., and remained for 
about four centuries. They are reported 
to have worked the mines in a some- 
what desultory manner during the pe- 
riod of their third tenure. They did, 
however, give to the mines the name 
Almaden (El Maden—Arabic for “the 
mine”). The first “hornos” or furnaces 
known to have been installed at Alma- 
den for the production of mercury were 
brought in by the Moors during the 
eighth century. Their methods of mer- 
cury extraction continued to be used 
until the early part of the twelfth cen- 
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tury or when Alfonso VII conquered the 
region in 1151 A. D. and ceded it to the 
Knights Templar, who were unable to 
hold it against the onslaughts of the 
Arabs. 


Progress Begins 


The conquest marked the beginning of 
the end of the age of antiquity and the 
transition into a medieval era sugges- 
tive of progress. Alfonso VIII in 1168 
gave the region to the Master of Cala- 
trava, one of the great figures in Span- 
ish history, and to the equally well- 
known Count Muno de Lara. There isa 
record dated 1348 reserving the mine 
property to the King, and there was es- 
tablished the Villa Almaden, confirmed 
py the “Catholic Kings” Ferdinand and 
Isabella on April 4, 1492—the year 
Columbus discovered America. 

During all this time and until the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century the mine 
continued to be exploited for the King 
py the Calatrava Military Order which 
in turn granted concessions for the op- 
eration thereof. 


Enter the Fuggers 


Emperor Charles I in 1524 in settle- 
ment of an unpaid balance of 200,000 
ducats due the brothers Jaime and Mar- 
cos Fugger granted them a concession 
to operate the mine, with the proviso 
that they pay each year 4,500 metric 
quintals (992,070 pounds) of mercury to 
the State as rental. Almaden was ex- 
ploited under this arrangement between 
the years 1525 and 1545. The mercury 
was used to develop the Spanish Empire 
in the West, principally the gold mines 
in Mexico and Peru. 

Thereafter a concession was renewed 
every 10 years with the Fugger heirs. 
A rental of 13,500 quintals was asked for 
the first decade under this arrangement. 

The famous King Philip II (of Spanish 
Armada fame) looked upon the Almaden 
mines as one of the foremost possessions 


os 


Flasks full of Almaden mercury, ready for world-wide export. 
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View of work progressing in one of the galleries of the Almaden mercury mine. One can 
observe here the enormous blocks of cinnabar which form veritable mountains in the 
subsoil. 


of the crown. In 1557 he commissioned 
one Francisco de Mendoza to investigate 
their possibilities and report on the feasi- 
bility of a more extensive exploitation. 
Philip ITI in 1613 investigated tke possi- 
bilties of extracting 10,000 quintals 
(2,204,000 pounds) of mercury per year. 
His engineer reported the inability to 
produce more than 5,000 quintals per 
year in consequence of the adverse op- 
erating conditions existing under the 
then-current regime. 

The Fugger concession was not re- 
newed in 1645, after a tenure of 121 
years. Expensive years they were in- 





deed for Almaden and the State. The 
Condes Fucares, as they are referred to 
in Spanish annals, profited well for their 
kith and kin. “As rich as a Fucares” 
continues to be a Spanish axiom. It was 
during this regime that Almaden be- 
came known as a death trap for miners. 
This reputation served as a basis for the 
creation of unfavorable personnel rela- 
tions which have prevailed through the 
centuries and are now so firmly estab- 
lished in popular belief as to determine 
the current production policy even 
though the stigma may no longer be 
merited. 


Bustamante Was Ingenious 


The termination of the _ contract 
marked the end of the regime of the 
powerful Fugger family of Nuremberg 
and the taking over of the active opera- 
tion of Almaden by the State. Juan 
Alonzo Bustamante, an engineer, of- 
fered the King a modification of the 
Barba distillation furnace, with which 
he had experience at the Huancavelica 
mine in Peru, as a better and cheaper 
method for the extraction of mercury. 
The first of the furnaces, named “Nue- 
stra Seflora de la Concepcion,” com- 
pleted in 1646, was soon followed by 
nine others and is the type of furnace 
that was used for the next 250 years. 

The Almaden workings now being 
operated were first worked at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Prior there- 
to shafts were sunk at various nearby 
eutcrops and then subsequently aban- 
doned at relatively shallow depths. 

In 1697 outcrops of cinnabar in the 
proximity of those previously exploited 
by the Fuggers and others were located 
in the yard of the castle of Ratamar. A 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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urkey’s Siimer Bank 
Planning Many Projects 


U. 8. Firms and Engineers Should Find Worth-While Opportunities 
To Furnish Machinery, Equipment, and Various Technical Services 


URTHER STEPS toward the indus- 
trialization of Turkey have just been 
revealed in the plans of the Siimer Bank, 
a semi-Government institution, for con- 
struction projects that the Bank intends 
to finance within the next 3 to 5 years. 
The program is roughly estimated to cost 
£T80,000,000 ‘approximately U. S. $61,- 
000,000). 

The Siimer Bank is expected to begin 
calling for bids on some of the work in 
September, and interested American 
contractors, engineering firms, manu- 
facturers, and suppliers may obtain 
specifications by direct contact with the 
Bank at Ankara. 


Industrial Chemicals 


In the industrial-chemical field, four 
major operations are planned by the 
Siimer Bank. Near Kutahya, a plant 
will be built to provide an annual pro- 
duction of 6,000 metric tons of nitric acid 
and 3,000 metric tons of ammonium ni- 
trates. A power station will be installed, 


Digested From a Report by the 
U. S. Embassy at Ankara, Tur- 


key 


probably to be operated with lignite. At 
Izmit, near Istanbul, the Bank plans to 
construct a plant for the production of 
sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbon- 
ate, with a yearly capacity of 5,000 metric 
tons of each product. At Karabuk, a 
plant is projected to produce copper sul- 
phate at the rate of 4,000 metric tons per 
year. In the city of Gemlik, on the Sea 
of Marmora, a carbon bisulfide plant 
will be erected with an annual capacity 
of 600 metric tons. Plans and specifica- 
tions for these projects are available to 
interested firms from the Bank. 


Cement, Bricks, Paper 
The Sivas cement plant, located in cen- 


tral Turkey, produces about 90,000 met- 
ric tons of cement per year. It was origi- 





Courtesy Turkish Government 


One of Turkey’s thoroughly modern paper factories in Izmit. In Izmir another new paper 
plant is soon to be constructed. 


nally regarded as the nucleus of a much 
larger project, and it is now planned to 
carry out this expansion and increase 
output to 200,000 metric tons annually. 
Specifications for this installation are 
available. 

Construction of a _refractory-brick 
plant is planned for Filyos on the Black 
Sea to produce 15,000 metric tons a year. 
Specifications will soon be ready. 

Two paper factories in Izmit will have 
their production capacities increased 
above the present 20,000 metric tons per 
year. Also, a third paper plant will be 
constructed in Izmir to produce 16,000 
metric tons annually. Plans for this 
plant are available to interested firms. 

Izmir will also be the location of a new 
factory for the manufacture of insulat- 
ing materials from wood shavings and 
sawdust, the capacity being from 6,000 
to 7,000 metric tons annually. The Sii- 
mer Bank is interested in contacting for- 
eign firms who make machinery for such 
a product and who would license the 
Turkish interests to use a process for its 
manufacture. 


In the Textile Field 


Plans and specifications will be com- 
pleted: in the near future for three new 
cotton yarn mills with a total of 40,000 
spindles. A 20,000-spindle plant will be 
located at Denizli, a 10,000-spindle plant 
at Izmir, and a 10,000-spindle plant at 
Bakirkoy (Istanbul). The Siimer Bank 
intends to purchase 500 looms for these 
plants. 

A textile plant is also planned for Kas- 
tamonu which will produce 3,000 metric 
tons of woven hemp annually, the final 
product to be sacks, rope, and cord. 


To Make More Steel 


Several plants for the manufacture of 
steel products are contemplated for 
Karabuk. One of these is a plant which 
will turn out wire of less than 10 milli- 
meters diameter at the rate of 30,000 
metric tons a year. Another is a roll- 
ing mill capable of producing 20,000 
metric tons of sheet steel annually. A 
third is a steel-pipe “foundry” with a 
yearly capacity of from’ 10,000 to 15,000 
metric tons. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 





This article is a summary of a 
study which has been prepared in 
the Specialties Unit under the di- 
rection of Donald S. Parris, Acting 
Chief, and which will be published 
in full in the INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
Service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The 
first study, entitled “The British 
Pottery Industry’”’, is scheduled for 
early release. 

The INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERV- 
1cE is designed to supply producers, 
distributors, exporters, and im- 
porters with basic data from for- 
eign and domestic sources for 
practical use in the conduct of 
their business. Part 8, General 
Products, includes material espe- 
cially prepared for the glassware 
and pottery industries. It is avail- 
able on a subscription basis for 
$1.50 a year. Subscriptions may 
be entered through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce 
listed on page 2 of this magazine. 




















LASS WAS FIRST PRODUCED in 
Sweden in the fifteenth century. 
During the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Swedish Government stimu- 
lated the growth of the industry through 
special measures. The principal growth 
of the industry, however, has taken 
place since the last century when a num- 
ber of plants were built in the district of 
Smaland in the eastern part of the 
county of Kronoberg. 

The concentration of the glass indus- 
try in this particular district is interest- 
ing because the area does not offer any 
special inducements such as raw mate- 
rials, fuel, or transportation and distri- 
bution facilities. Originally, a nucleus 
development was located here and a 
group of skilled glass workers evolved 
which in turn attracted more plants and 
more workers. 

Although all the necessary chemicals 
as well as the sand for better-grade glass 
and coal for fuel must be imported, there 
are today in Sweden 45 primary glass 
plants and 11 glass-processing factories 
satsifying the country’s entire demand 
for household and bottle glass and pro- 
viding an exportable surplus as well. 

Plate and optical glass are not pro- 
duced in Sweden and must be im- 
ported. Small amounts of laboratory 
glass are produced locally, but the bulk 
must be imported. Sufficient window 
glass can be produced to satisfy the en- 
tire domestic demand. 
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Digested From a Report by R. R. 
Montell, American Legation, 


Stockholm 


It is in the field of art and ornamental 
glassware that Sweden has won world 
renown for the excellent quality and 
beauty of its ware. Relative to Sweden’s 
total industrial production, the glass in- 
dustry represents a very small segment. 
In 1939, the value of glass production, in- 
cluding that of the processing plants, was 
38,500,000 crowns, and the value of the 
total industrial production was 8,151,- 
800,000 crowns. Although in monetary 
terms this represents only 0.47 percent 
of the total industrial output, its intrin- 
sic value to the country is far greater. 
Besides filling an important and growing 
domestic demand, Sweden takes great 
pride in its art glass which helps to build 
the prestige of Swedish materials, work- 
manship, and artistic accomplishment 
abroad. 


Household Glassware 


The Swedish people are lavish in their 
use of stemware, and even the most 
humble home will generally haye com- 
plete sets of several varieties of stemware 
ranging from liquor glasses of various 
types and sizes to two sizes of water 
glasses. Glass tableware, except for 
special types of bowls and dishes, is not 
commonly used in Sweden. 

Heat-resistant cooking ware is not 
used as extensively in Sweden as in the 
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Sweden’s Glass Business 


United States. Kitchen crockery is pre- 


“ferred to glass kitchenware. 


Sweden produces practically all of its 
illuminating-glass requirements, import- 
ing only a few types of special fixtures. 
The illuminating ware produced has 
changed in style and design since the 
early 1930’s when modernistic types pre- 
dominated. 


Production 


Production of glass in Sweden from 
1939 through 1941 included the items 
shown in the accompanying table, which 
constituted the greater part of the total 
output. 


Glass Production in Sweden 





} | 
Item 1939 1940 1941 





Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons 


Bottles and jars_............_.| 36,554 | 36,534 | 36, 481 

Window glass. ..-_.....--..-- 19,182 | 9,942 7, 528 

Household and ornamental 
ET MIO EE 4, 192 | 4, 809 











Motel so. ick ee 62, 746 50, 668 | 48, 818 
| 





In 1942, supplies of raw materials for 
the glass industry were still not subject 
to regulation, but increasing shortages 
caused the Industrial Commission to 
form a delegation for the purpose of 
studying the problem and issuing neces- 
sary regulations. After an extended sur- 
vey, various items were listed in order 
of their importance to the economy, and 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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In the Swedish glass industry. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Panama 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


The past month has been characterized 
by significant Government announce- 
ments with regard to financing of pub- 
lic works and renewed interest in the 
construction of a new $3,500,000 hotel. 
General business has continued good, 
and constant interest was shown by 
Panamanian merchants in securing rep- 
resentations for United States products 
in all fields. 

President Jimenez announced that the 
new airport would be financed without 
the aid of foreign funds. He proposed 
two bond issues—one of $3,000,000 in 
6-percent bonds maturing in 16 years to 
be offered for public subscription, and 
one of $5,000,000 to be taken up by the 
National Bank, the National Savings 
Bank, and the Social Security Bank from 
their surplus funds. The President also 
announced that the proposed tubercu- 
losis hospital will be financed by special 
taxes, including an additional tax on rac- 
ing bets which it is stated will yield 
$25,000 per month. 

On June 15 the Government had sur- 
plus funds in excess of $5,000,000 in the 
Treasury, of which $1,590,000 were free 
of all contractual obligations. The 
Comptroller General is preparing a new 
budget for the 1945-46 biennium for sub- 
mission to the National Assembly. The 
present budget of $39,000,000 was de- 
creed by the former Cabinet, and esti- 
mated expenses for the first half of 1945 
were $17,500,000. 

A stock company has been formed 
with 250,000 authorized shares of $20 
each to construct the new $3,500,000 
modern tourist hotel of at least 500 
rooms. ‘The founding shareholders rep- 
resent a cross-section of leading Pana- 
manians and Americans, and approxi- 
mately $500,000 has been subscribed in- 
itially, most of which was paid in cash. 

The President announced a plan for 
a complete economic and agricultural 
survey of Panama to determine the na- 
tion’s postwar problems. The Chamber 
of Commerce has completed a report to 
the Constitutional Assembly regarding 
Panama’s problems, and this report will 
be the basis for the survey. The Gov- 
ernment announced also the initiation 
of an agricultural census for the near 
future. 

The Bank of Urbanization is prepar- 
ing a city-planning project for Panama 
City covering housing, water supply, 
parks, hospitals, city streets, and zoning, 
and industrial construction to be sub- 
mitted to the National Assembly for ap- 
proval. 

Total building permits in Panama 
City for the first 7 months of 1945 
reached the record figure of $5,840,463 
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for a total of 306 building permits, of 
which 201 were for new buildings. 

Exports of coconuts amounted to 
545,594 units in the month of June, all 
coming from the San Blas Indian terri- 
tory; 11,759 bags of copra also were 
shipped. The Minister of Government 
and Justice estimated production at 
1,200,000 coconuts a month, giving the 
Indians an approximate income of 
$60,000 monthly. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Economic conditions in Nicaragua dur- 
ing July showed little improvement as 
compared with June and the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. The consumption of 
electrical energy is reported to have in- 
creased in the major cities of Nicaragua, 
indicating a larger industrial output. 
This is borne out by increased production 
of cigarettes, cement, and beverages. 
More favorable conditions on the east 
coast accounted for increased production 
of mahogany. Slightly larger quantities 
of merchandise caused an expansion in 
retail trade. Exports of gold were about 
6 percent less than those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The value 
of the exportable surplus of agricultural 
products in 1945, including sugar, rice, 
corn, beans, and sesame seed, will per- 
haps suffer a reduction owing to the 
shortage of rainfall in growing seasons, 
and it is unlikely that the value of such 
exports will exceed $2,000,000 (United 
States currency). Shortages of sugar 
and flour were reported in nearly all 
sections of the Republic, whereas the 
first corn planting and the harvest of 
beans are the greatest in Nicaraguan his- 
tory. There has been little change in 
financial] conditions, and the differen- 
tial between the official and unofficial 
exchange rates was practically un- 
changed. Shortages of imported food- 
stuffs on the east coast were relieved 
somewhat by a July sailing from a Gulf 
port which discharged an important 
amount of foodstuffs. However, pota- 
toes, sugar, and rice are still in short 
supply. There was a slight increase in 
imports during July as compared with 
June, and railway carloadings increased. 
There was a tightening of exchange re- 
strictions during the period under re- 
view, but the exchange situation was 
satisfactory. Passenger traffic was said 
to have improved and the labor front 
has been quiet. 

Financial conditions have shown little 
or no improvement. The differential be- 
tween the official rate of exchange and 
the curb market is a constant infla- 
tionary threat inasmuch as all domestic 
and import prices reflect the unofficial 
rate which fluctuated from 7 to 7.35 cor- 
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dobas per $1 through all of July. The 
official rate of exchange remains at 5 cor. 
dobas per $1. If the demand for imports 
increases in the near future it will ag. 
gravate the situation by creating a 
greater discrepancy between official and 
unofficial rates. The export situation is 
none too stable. The stabilization fund 
contains what appears to be an ample 
balance to take care of current essentia] 
needs. 

Foreign trade increased in July as 
compared with the preceding month 
when 14 inward and 15 outward sailings 
totaled 8,794 and 3,856 metric tons, re- 
spectively. However, increase in foreign 
trade, particularly with respect to ex- 
ports, does not reflect true conditions in 
Nicaragua because large quantities of. 
rubber had accumulated at east coast 
ports during a period of 70 days in which 
there were no sailings. Near the close 
of the month, however, 157 long tons of 
rubber were exported to the United 
States. 

Corn is now holding the spotlight in 
Nicaragua’s economy, inasmuch as the 
first planting is the greatest in the his- 
tory of the country. Exporters state that 
there was a small carry-over from last 
year and with the current crop there will 
be 60,000 to 100,000 kilograms of export- 
able surpluses. Some exporters are seek- 
ing markets in the United States, hoping 
to obtain a better price than has been 
offered by the neighboring countries, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras. 
It seems unlikely, however, that any corn 
will be exported at present prices be- 
cause it is being quoted at 3 or 4 cents 
per pound. 

The coffee outlook remains unchanged, 
and it was doubtful at the end of July 
whether the 1945 crop would exceed that 
of 1944. This condition is attributed to 
the excessive rainfall during the flower- 
ing season. Many growers are looking 
forward with interest to the pending 
meeting of the Inter-American Coffee 
Board with the hope that coffee prices 
will be materially increased because of 
the ever-increasing cost of production. 
On the other hand, certain growers or 
exporters are skeptical of a new price 
rise, stating that while they would wel- 
come such an increase, prices would per- 
haps be determined by demand from 
liberated areas and their ability to pay. 
One coffee grower pointed out that 
should liberated areas be able to finance 
coffee, the demand would perhaps be for 
the lower grades. 

The sesame seed crop, which is planted 
during August and September, is ex- 
pected to be below the 1944~45 yield of 
6,500,000 pounds because of the small 
margin of profit in this commodity, owing 
to the decreased production per acre 
which results from the degeneration of 
seed. However, a firm in Chinandega 
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js experimenting with plantings from 
Venezuela with the hope that these seeds 
will give a greater yield. 

Rice plantings are considerably greater 
than during last year and probably are 
the greatest in the history of Nicaragua. 
Despite favorable conditions for a large 
rice crop, the retail price for this com- 
modity is fluctuating from 12% to 16 
cents per pound. Present prices are 
working hardships on the poorer classes 
pecause rice is an item of great im- 
portance in the laborer’s diet. 

Beans, which were selling at approxi- 
mately 15 cents a pound 3 months ago, 
are now being quoted at about one-half 
that price because of the new crop being 
harvested. In many remote areas beans 
are retailing at 8 cents per pound, thus 
relieving the food situation for the com- 
mon laborer. Red kidney beans and 
edible soybeans imported from the United 
States are being planted for experimental 
purposes. 

Cotton prospects during the early part 
of July looked very encouraging, but 
later reports indicate that an important 
portion of the cotton planted at Los 
Brasiles has been seriously damaged by 
an insect resembling a small cockroach 
put locally referred to as “escarabaio.” 
It is believed to be of the black-beetle 
variety. The insect eats the small un- 
developed plant, including the leaves and 
stalk, but does not injure the matured 
plant. Specimens have been forwarded 
to the Director of Servicio Tecnico Agri- 
cola at Bluefields with the hope that 
some relief can be had. Immediate relief 
is desired to prevent its spread to other 
areas. As an indication of its serious- 
ness, one plantation has already suffered 
damage amounting to 10 percent of the 
estimated production. 

Production of mahogany, which regis- 
tered a decline in June, increased mate- 
rially owing to heavy floods in early July 
which floated 1943 and 1944 cuttings to 
the mills in Bluefields. One mill which 
had been closed for some time began 
production of sawed mahogany lumber 
on July 16. It is predicted that the 1945 
production of sawed mahogany (squares 
and boards) will reach 4,600,000 square 
feet to cope with a rising demand in the 
United States. Pine continues in strong 
demand throughout the Caribbean area 
and production, which lagged during 
June, reached a new tempo when new 
saws and machinery which were im- 
ported several months ago were placed 
in operation. Production of pine for 
1945 is expected to reach 14,000,000 board 
feet. 

Production of cigarettes for July was 
reported at 37,487,000, which is slightly 
more than the average for the preceding 
3 months, April, May, and June. This 
figure is also in excess of the correspond- 
ing months of 1944. 

Production of cement increased as a 
result of more favorable weather condi- 
tions (less rainfall in July), thus per- 
mitting almost uninterrupted work on 
Nicaragua’s highways. Construction 
programs in the principal cities (princi- 
Pally paving and repairs) also placed an 
increased demand on Nicaragua’s small 
cement industry. 
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Beverages, both soft and hard (except 
beer), were in great demand, reflecting 
seasonal conditions as well as a surplus 
of money in the hands of merchants and 
laborers. The production of beer de- 
clined slightly. 

Labor presented no serious problem 
during July. Nostrikes occurred despite 
the general rise of prices during the last 
few months. Unemployment, except 
that arising out of lack of desire to work, 
presents no problem in Nicaragua. There 
is a shortage of help in sparsely settled 
communities, but this is to be expected 
in a country where individuals in rural 
areas for the most part can be almost 
self-sufficient on a very small plot of 
land. 

Railway freight tonnage as reported 
by the Nicaraguan Government-owned 
railway indicates a remarkable stability, 
as reflected in the following figures: 


Tonnage 
Month (kilograms) 
NET Cn cdi udlnnekawadibae 1, 354, O71 
PIE hc cctiacndidhonindcieaainds 1, 451, 518 
BN imide nnd Gop cheaneenee 1, 356, 541 
NEE ern cienis win data & seeleebemeenl 1, 437, 728 
REE ee Se RP ae eI 1, 329, 694 
Roo tx is wi gtr mingendeetaatiabybeietdaaaniote 1, 200, 000 
es rik iw mide o einen eine al 1, 351, 932 


Passenger traffic is reported to have 
increased slightly, but such increases 
appear to be only seasonal. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncfon) 


Agricultural losses from frost in July 
have been heavy, resulting in an un- 
favorable outlook for most crops. There 
has been some rain, but more is needed. 

Reduction in production of sugarcane 
is estimated at 40 to 50 percent. Other 
crops have likewise been affected. Man- 
dioca is in bad condition as to both 
quantity and quality, and the outlook 
for the next crop is discouraging. To- 
bacco was affected by the frost but for- 
tunately is expected to recover. Rice 
planting is not satisfactory. The early 
corn crop was burned by the frost, but 
there was time for replanting. Sweet- 
potatoes are reported to be in bad con- 
dition owing to unfavorable weather. 
The production of citrus fruit has not 
been satisfactory, trees having been 
harmed by frost. There has been a 
sharp drop in the production of petit- 
grain oil. Normally this product should 
be plentiful at this season, but exporters 
are having great difficulty in finding of- 
fers from producers. A plague of locusts 
is reported in the South, but it is hoped 
that it can be overcome before exten- 
sive damage is done. Prospects for 
wheat and alfalfa are good. 

Business has been spotty. Some re- 
tail houses report satisfactory sales, but 
others note a slight downward trend, 
attributable in their opinion to a short- 
age of money following bad agricultural 
returns. On the brighter side are im- 
proved transportation facilities which 
are bringing needed imports into the 
country. Shipping has continued to be 
normal except for the Alto Parana 
where it has dropped slightly. The only 
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export product for which space appears 
to be short is lumber. Demands for 
lumber from the Argentine are slow. 

The meat-packing industry has con- 
tinued to operate at high levels and ar- 
rivals of cattle have been good. Owing 
to the increased arrivals of cattle, two 
plants faced possible shortages of tin 
plate, but were able to obtain loans of 
this commodity from Argentina pending 
arrivals from the United States. The 
“Industria Paraguaya de Carnes” plant 
was expected to finish this season’s kill 
about the middle of August. The total 
number of cattle slaughtered by this 
plant during the year is expected to 
reach 22,300. 

Foreign trade for the first 5 months 
of 1945 was in excess of that for the cor- 
responding months of 1944, reflecting 
the improved shipping situation. Im- 
port and export values for these months 
are: 


Paraguayan Foreign Trade, January—May, 


1944-495 


[In thousands of guaranies] 























Imports Exports 
Month 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
CMMNORF oo. 3,551 | 4,821 | 2,701 5, 312 
February ___._....... 2,947 | 4,735 | 2,200 4, 389 
EES | 3,081 | 4,000) 3,908 3, 968 
April 2,882 | 3,981 | 3,947 4, 196 
PS 6c eee 2,552 | 4,242 | 3,038 5, 942 





| The legal rate of exchange is 3.09 guaranies per dollar. 


Cost-of-living indexes rose sharply in 
July, with increases fairly evenly distri- 
buted for all categories of goods. Gen- 
eral index numbers for June and July, 
1945, were 213 and 220, respectively. 

A new budgetary policy was under 
consideration during July. The Minister 
of Finance recommended certain reforms 
which would include economies in ex- 
penditures and improvements in the ma- 
chinery for collections. Finincial oper- 
ations for the first 6 months of 1945 
showed definite improvement in collec- 
tions compared with last year, but ex- 
penditures, partially affected by pay- 
ments of back debts of previous years. 
produced a deficit. 

The balance sheet of the Bank of 
Paraguay, as of the end of July, shows 
Slight change except for increased de- 
posits by other banks in the Bank of 
Paraguay. 

A comprehensive revision of the ex- 
change-control law is now before the 
Council of State for consideration. 





British-Empire Cotton Growing 


The Administrative Council of the Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Corporation, meet- 
ing recently in Manchester, England, re- 
ported that the Empire’s cotton-growing 
countries (omitting India) produced 
467,692 bales of 400 pounds each in 1943— 
44, as compared with 565,509 bales in the 
1942-43 season. 

In recent years the highest production 
total reached by these countries was 884.- 
298 bales in the 1937-38 season. 
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Brazil 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Required for Specified 
Categories of Chemical Wood Pulp.— 
Chemical wood pulp was included among 
the commodities requiring import li- 
censes in Brazil by Order No. 91 of the 
Ministers of Finance and Foreign Af- 
fairs, dated June 18, 1945. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 28, 1945.) 
The following categories of chemical 
wood pulp have been announced as re- 
quiring import licenses, by Notice No. 102 
of the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 14, 1945: 
Dept. of Com. Wood pulp (air-dry weight), 
Sch.“B” No— sulphite wood pulp, bleached 
4601.00_._.. Rayon and special chemical 
grades (includes wood-pulp 

cellulose). 

4602.00.__. Other (for paper making, etc.). 

4604.00__.. Sulphite wood pulp, un- 

‘ bleached. 

4606.00._._.. Soda wood pulp. 

4608.00_._.__ Sulphite wood pulp, un- 

bleached (kraft pulp). 

4610.00____ Sulphite wood pulp, bleached. 

4619.00__.__ Screenings and other wood 

pulp. 

The Export-Import Department also 
provided that all contracts closed for the 
importation of chemical wood pulp up 
to June 20, 1945, the date of publication 
of Order No. 91, are exempt from the 
import-license requirements. 

The import-license system in Brazil 
was originally instituted by Order No. 7, 
dated January 22, 1945, which was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 10 and 24, 1945. 

Purchases of Ministry of Aeronautics 
From the United States Centralized in 
Aeronautics Purchasing Commission.— 
Purchases from the United States of ma- 
terials required by the Brazilian Ministry 
of Aeronautics should be ordered through 
the Aeronautics Purchasing Commission 
in the United States, according to Order 
No. 197 of July 4, 1945, issued by the 
Minister of Aeronautics in Brazil, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 7. 

Under the procedure established by this 
ruling, orders for aeronautical materials 
will be passed upon by the joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission in Rio 
de Janeiro before they are submitted to 
the Purchasing Commission in Washing- 
ton. The order covers the following three 
types of purchases: 

(1) Orders placed directly by and for the 
account of the Ministry of Aeronautics. 

(2) Orders placed by subordinate depart- 
ments of the Ministry which have funds of 
their own for effecting purchases. 

(3) Raw-material requirements of domes- 
tic factories to produce products ordered 
from them by the departments of the Min- 
istry of Aeronautics. 


When orders are placed with domestic 
manufacturers, it must first be verified 
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whether they have sufficient stocks of 
raw materials to manufacture the prod- 
ucts. If not, only the quantities neces- 
sary to complete the orders are to be 
sponsored. 

This measure was taken to assure 
proper sponsorship of supplies for the 
Ministry of Aeronautics and to establish 
definitely the military end-use of the ma- 
terials ordered. 


British Guiana 


Economic Conditions 


The position of British Guiana’s ex- 
port trade during the last quarter of 1944 
was not sustained in the first quarter of 
1945—the value of export trade declining 
from 6,257,724 British Guiana dollars 
($5,219,192) for the last quarter of 1944 
to 5,468,100 B. G. dollars ($4,560,614) for 
the first quarter of 1945. Export trade 
during the first quarter of 1945, however, 
did reflect a slight increase over the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding year 
when exports were valued at 5,187,932 
B. G. dollars ($4,326,942). 

Shipments of rum, shingles, round and 
hewn timber, fell during the first quar- 
ter of 1945 in comparison with the pre- 
ceding quarter, while shipments of sawn 
timber increased considerably. Rice 
shipments abroad reflected a slight in- 
crease over the last quarter of 1944. Ex- 
ports of molasses for the first 3 months 
of 1945 amounted to 44,750 imperial gal- 
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Hand-Carved Road Sign 


Quaint road _ signs, cleverly 
carved in wood and produced at 
Brienz, the “wood-carving capital” 
in the Bernese Oberland, are an 
attraction in Switzerland. We 
show one of them in our cover pic- 
ture this week, the photograph 
having been furnished by the Offi- 
cial Information Bureau of the 
Alpine Republic. 

“Wouldn’t such a jolly sign,” the 
Swiss inquire, “inspire vou to hike 
on, in quest of another?” 
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lons as compared with 1,664,421 imperia} 
gallons shipped abroad during the cal. 
endar year 1944, of which 1,530,380 im- 
perial gallons were shipped during the 
months of October, November, and De. 
cember. The cessation of export trade in 
molasses during the first 7 months of 
1944 was due principally to the lack of 
steel drums in which to ship the product 
and to difficulties of transportation. As 
the situation in this connection 4mproved 
greatly during the latter part of 1944 
special emphasis was placed on the ex- 
portation of molasses, which was in great 
demand by Great Britain. 

Total dollar value of imports Yor the 
first quarter of 1945 was estimated at 
4,920,879 B. G. dollars ($4,104,210) , an in- 
crease of approximately $312,765 over 
the preceding quarter. Imports of cotton 
piece goods and artificial silks showed a 
favorable increase over those of the pre- 
ceding quarter. Imports of butter were 
reduced substantially in the first 3 
months of 1945, as well as imports of leaf 
tobacco and manufactured cigarettes. 

The Chamber of Commerce of George- 
town urged the Government to relax the 
import restrictions imposed in 1941 asa 
result of the conferences held in that 
year in Jamaica, and Barbados. The 
Government as yet Has taken no definite 
step in this direction. 


SUBSIDIZATION 


Total proposed subsidy expenditures 
for the current year are placed at 1,931,- 
925 B. G. dollars ($1,611,303) as com- 
pared with 1,969,531 B. G. dollars ($1,- 
642,668) expended on subsidy measures 


during 1944. Of the amount approved for ’ 


the current year, 1,000,000 B. G. dollars 
($834,040) is to be borne by the colony, 
and the balance by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The most significant change 
made in the 1945 program was the 
switching of subsidization from imported 
to local products. Introduction of sub- 
sidization of imported foodstuffs was 
made at a time when local provisions 
were in short supply. In 1945, with the 
availability of local foodstuffs in some 
cases far in excess of domestic require- 
ments, the government, in an endeavor 
to encourage the consumption of these 
products produced at home, has placed 
emphasis on local commodities in its cur- 
rent subsidization program. Subsidies 
on flour, split peas, condensed milk, and 
edible oils have been reduced materially, 
whereas fresh milk, cornmeal, and 
margarine benefit from the new subsidy 
measure. 

While subsidization was introduced as 
a wartime measure to control the cost of 
living, indications point to its contin- 
uance, in a modified form at least, in the 


postwar program of the government. 


This policy would enable the government 
to retain a measure of contro] over the 
trend of foreign trade and also would 
permit the encouragement of local agri- 
culture. 
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AGRICULTURE 


In general, the available supply of 
domestically produced ground provisions 
during the first quarter of 1945 exceeded 
local requirements. Plantains were 
available in sufficient quantity to allow 
for the exportation of approximately 7,- 
000 bunches during the first 2 months of 
the year. To increase the production of 
black-eyed peas, which had not been suf- 
ficient to meet requirements, the govern- 
ment increased the maximum selling 
price from 10 cents to 14 cents (British 
Guiana currency) to benefit producers. 
To encourage home consumption of cas- 
sava the government reduced the maxi- 
mum selling price. Imports of oranges 
from Trinidad greatly increased during 
the last quarter of 1944 and the first 
quarter of 1945 as a result of the rather 
small supply of locally grown oranges. 

Meats of all kinds were in extremely 
short supply during the early part of the 
first quarter of 1945. By March, how- 
ever, the general situation had improved. 
Domestic supplies were at that time be- 
ing supplemented by imports from Brazil, 
including live cattle from the adjoining 
Rio Branco Territory. 


RIcE INDUSTRY 


Reflecting the emphasis being placed 
on the colony’s rice industry in the gov- 
ernment’s program for economic de- 
velopment of the country, the Legisla- 
tive Council approved the expenditure of 
996,240 B. G. dollars ($830,904) for ex- 
pansion of that industry. This was to be 
spent for the purchase of mechanical 
equipment, a new central rice mill, aid to 
the Mahaicony-Abary mechanical rice- 
cultivation experiment, and for other 
rice- expansion schemes. The Rice Mar- 
keting Board of British Guiana, the 
colony’s sole rice producer and. market- 
ing agent, also intended to supply from 
its surplus funds a sum for the pur- 
chase of mechanical equipment. 


COCONUT INDUSTRY 


In the early part of 1944 the colony’s 
edible-oil industry found itself unable to 
compete successfully with foreign mar- 
kets for the colony’s supply of copra. 
The government, therefore, in May 1944 
placed a ban on the exportation of copra. 
However, as there was a maximum ceil- 
ing price on refined coconut oil and none 
on crude oil, copra producers found it 
profitable to sell crude coconut oil to soap 
manufacturers, and the position of the 
edible-oil industry was not improved. 
To alleviate this situation, which be- 
came progressively more difficult, in 
March of 1945 the Government restricted 
the use of crude oil in the manufacture 
of soap. No soap manufacturer was per- 
mitted to use any deodorized coconut oil 
unless specifically authorized to do so by 
the Controller of Supplies. 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Mining activfty in British Guiana dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1944 and the first 
quarter of 1945 was confined exclusively 
to the extraction of gold, diamonds, and 
bauxite, and to several exploratory sur- 
veys of alleged deposits of sheelite, 
columbite, and tantalite. Production of 
bauxite, the most important mineral 
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product in British Guiana, has decreased 
considerably as a result of international 
military considerations. 

An amendment to the colony’s Mining 
Regulations recently passed by the Legis- 
lative Council permitted the government 
to close any area of unoccupied Crown 
lands to prospecting operations under 
any prospecting license. Before the pas- 
sage of this measure, the holder of a 
prospecting license was entitled to pros- 
pect and locate claims for minerals 
(bauxite excepted) in any unoccupied 
Crown land. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


With a view to developing the fishing 
industry in the colony, the government 
early in the year approved the allotment 
of 10,000 B. G. dollars ($8,340) to assist 
that industry, and it is believed that fur- 
ther assistance will be forthcoming, if 
necessary, in view of local consumer de- 
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mand. Salt fish normally is a staple . 
article of diet in British Guiana. The 
colony’s fishing industry to a large extent 
is unorganized and is composed of ap- 
proximately 700 fishermen operating on a 
very small scale. Total imports of fish 
products during 1944 were estimated at 
over 4,000,000 pounds with a valuation 
of more than 847,000 B. G. dollars ($706,- 
432). Fish imports during the first 2 
months of 1945 compared unfavorably 
with the preceding 2-month period, par- 
ticularly as reflected in imports of canned 
fish (purchased primarily from Canada). 
The Government in its subsidization pro- 
gram for 1945 increased the subsidy on 
salt fish by 66,575 B. G. dollars ($55,526) 
over the 223,425 B. G. dollars ($186,345) 
expended in 1944. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


Legislation recently has been passed 
which provides for the extension of cer- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 
The Problems Confronting Regional and World Organizations 


The American republics deserve great credit for the progress they have 
made toward finding the means whereby peoples may live together in friendly 
cooperation and whereby the inevitable conflict of interests may be recon- 
ciled without recourse to force. Much remains to be done. It would be fatal 
to adopt a complacent attitude or to assume that permanent and satisfactory 
solutions have been found for all basic problems. Measures already adopted 
must be improved; additional means to achieve the objective must be con- 
stantly searched for; and am open mind about making changes—especially 
fundamental changes—to meet new conditions must be retained. 

The problems confronting regional and those confronting world organiza- 
| tions are the same. They fall into three principal categories, although there 

are no sharp lines of division: political matters—those which relate to the 
science and art of government, to the organization, regulation, and adminis- 
tration of a State, in both its internal and external affairs, and those which 
pertain to the conduct of all branches of government; social questions—those 
which concern the natural understanding and intercourse of individuals whose 
lives are distinctly shaped with reference to one another or to the individual 
in his group relations; and economic problems—those that are dealt with 
through the science that investigates conditions and laws affecting the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth, or the material means of 


Political problems are of vital and pressing importance. Peace and security 
must be maintained—by the use of all the means at the disposal of inter- 
national organizations. Limitation on national sovereignty will have to be 
accepted by all nations in equal degree. Drastic reduction of armaments 
should be made as rapidly as possible, and all offensive armament except 
that at the disposal of a world security organization should eventually be 
eliminated. Real understanding among peoples must be achieved. Freedom 
of information based on factual and complete reporting of events is essential. 
Civil liberties and human freedom must be made realities throughout the 


Social problems, which occupy a middle ground between political and 
economic problems, involve such questions as employment for all who are 
able and willing to work, the conditions and wages of labor, land reform 
programs, public health and sanitation, education, the growth of middle 
classes, and the possible mass migrations of peoples in many parts of the 


In the economic field there are such major problems as (1) the means to 
assure multilateral trade on a universal scale and as free as possible from 
artificial restrictions; (2) orderly processes for the supply and distribution 
of many commodities; (3) access to raw materials on equal terms for all 
countries according to their needs; (4) stabilization of currencies and the 
means to acquire foreign exchange for trade purposes and for international 
financial settlements; (5) settlement of intergovernmental debts; and (6) 


From “Inter-American Relations After World War Il,” by George H. Butler, 
Chief of the Division of River Plate Affairs, Office of American Republic Affairs, 
Department of State, which appeared in the Department of State Bulletin of 
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announced recently. 


Luxembourg, and Turkey. 


the War Production Board. 


Europeans Grateful for Interior Secretary’s Coal Plan 


The representatives of nine European governments have sent the United 
States Government a formal expression of gratitude upon learning that the 
United States would endeavor to send 6,000,000 tons of coal to relieve suffer- 
ing in devastated Europe this winter, Acting Secretary of Interior Abe Fortas 


The message, sent to the American representative on the European Coal 
Organization by the agency’s Council of Organization, for dispatch to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, read: 

“Tt was the unanimous and warmly expressed desire of the Council that 
you be kind enough to telegraph Washington the sincere thanks of all the 
member governments for this further most timely, practical, and generous 
assistance from the Government of your country toward Europe.” 

Represented in the European Coal Organization are the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, Greece, 


Secretary Ickes was asked to convey the message to the interested United 
States Government agencies, several of which recommended that he approve 
shipment of coal to help relieve privation among the liberated Europeans. 
These recommendations were made by the Department of State, Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, Foreign Economic Administration, and 


























tain existing drainage and irrigation 
areas and for the opening of new areas to 
drainage and irrigation control. It is an- 
ticipated that the proram to which the 
government has pledged itself will de- 
velop.the agricultural industry of the 
colony and raise the economic standard 
of the vast number of small producers 
operating on a marginal basis. 


Cost oF LIVING 


According to latest available indexes of 
the cost of living, the average level of 
retail food prices during the latter part 
of February 1945 was lower than that re- 
corded for the preceding month. This 
was due in some part to changes in the 
prices of certain subsidized articles, par- 
ticularly fresh milk. It is believed that 
the average level of retail food prices 
for March reflected a comparable, or 
greater, decrease, as a result of subsidiza- 
tion measures not reflected in the price 
index computed for February. A slight 
reduction was shown in the average level 
of prices for clothing for February as 
compared with the preceding month. 
The rent index indicated a slight rise 
during February. The average level of 
retail prices during February for fuel and 
light remained unchanged. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


Slight change occurred in the Baha- 
mas during the first 6 months of 1945. A 
continuous flow of funds reached the 
colony, owing to the recruitment of ap- 
proximately 6,000 Bahamian farm labor- 
ers for the farm-labor project in the 
United States. 

The Negro natives received more 
money than at any previous time but did 
not proportionally benefit, because of in- 
creased prices for necessities, particu- 
larly clothing. No improvement was 


made in living conditions. Most of the 
benefits from this spending accrued to 
the merchants, who experienced excel- 
lent profits and turn-over. 

The cost of living has increased 125 
percent above the figure for 1939. The 
Bahamian Chamber of Commerce has 
stated that the Bahamas are “not a part 
of the West Indies” and do not desire to 
become a part of the West Indies Cus- 
toms Union. 

Representatives of several oil com- 
panies visited Nassau during the first 6 
months of 1945, and each company has 
retained local attorneys. However, no 
drilling was started during the period. 

All purchases outside the colony con- 
tinued to be subject to the approval of the 
Financial Control Board, which has ex- 
ercised a most rigid control. The pound 
sterling has been pegged at $4.06 for buy- 
ing and $4.00 for selling. 

Funds remitted by the Bahamian 
farm-labor group in the United States to 
their dependents in the Bahamas totaled 
$1,394,668 since the beginning of the 
project and $497,024 since January 1, 
1945. : 

Unemployment was nonexistent in the 
colony during the first half of 1945. 

Tariffs and trade controls continued to 
be handled by the British Purchasing 
Commission in Washington and the Fi- 
nancial Control Boardin Nassau. Tariffs 
have not been altered; a 20 percent im- 
port tax plus a war tax of 5 percent on 
all commodities imported from sources 
outside the British Empire remained in 
effect. Products from the British Empire 
were subject to the preferential tax of 10 
percent plus the 5 percent war tax. 

Exports of shells during the first half 
of the year totaled $50,051 in value, and 
exports of straw work for the same period 
amounted to $121,831 in value. Exports 
of agricultural products consisted princi- 
pally of tomatoes, which totaled $342,414 
in value between November 17, 1944, and 
March 28, 1945. 

The most important legislature passed 
by the House of Assembly was the Petro- 
leum Act of 1945. 
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SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The reaping of the sugarcane crop in - 
Barbados proceeded slowly during the 
second quarter of 1945 owing to labor 
troubles and absenteeism, and the plant- 
ing of food crops was delayed. 

The end of the war in Europe brought 
little change in the local situation. A 
few controls, such as censorship and re- 
strictions on the movement of merchant 
vessels, were abolished, which was of 
some assistance to business, but there 
was no relaxation of control over im- 
ports or exchange and no improvement 
in stocks of merchandise. 

The government’s index of the cost of 
living rose from 183 at the end of March 
to 186 at the end of April and May. The 
cost of living has risen 86 percent since 
September 1939; foodstuffs have risen 63 
percent. This index is based on the 
living costs of the poorer classes and does 
not reflect the larger increase to be 
found in the general cost of living of the 
wealthier residents. 

The War Manpower Commission of the 
United States recruited workers during 
April, May, and June, and approximately 
4,600 workers emigrated from the island. 
Nearly 600 Barbadians between the ages 
of 21 and 35 years were working in the 
United States on contract. 

The drought which prevailed during 
the first quarter of 1945 was broken early 
in April, and rainfall has been abundant 
since then. The average rainfall for 
April was 4.91 inches as compared with 
2.01 inches during April 1944; in May 
the general average for the island was 
6.51 inches, slightly less than during the 
preceding year; and during June showers 
were frequent and precipitation was 
average. Climatic conditions were fa- 
vorable for plant growth. 

The sugarcane crop appeared favor- 
able, satisfactory growth having oc- 
curred during the second quarter of the 
year. In many districts there was an 
unusual prevalence of weed growth 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining labor 
for cleaning the fields. 

Harvesting of the sugar crop continued 
throughout the quarter, and few estates 
finished reaping. A decrease in the yield 
of sugar occurred. Approximately 2,650 
acres of ripe cane and nearly 200 acres 
of young cane have been destroyed by 
fire. 

Production of sugar on the island at 
the end of May totaled 97,998 tons, while 
exports for the same period totaled 37,586 
tons, of which 6,442 tons were in the 
form of fancy molasses. Stocks of sugar 
on the island on May 31 totaled 58,185 
tons and consisted of 41,053 tons for ex- 
port, 7,364 tons for local consumption, 
and fancy molasses equivalent to 9,768 
tons of sugar. 

The picking of the cotton crop was 
completed during April and May, but no 
figures were available as to the yield. 

The planting of food crops was re- 
tarded by the slow reaping of the sugar- 
cane. 

An agreement between steamship com- 
panies and workers at the waterfront was 
signed on June 22. Although the basic 
pay of the worker is not changed, his 
working day is reduced from 9 hours to 
8 and an hour is given while on board 
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ship for a meal outside the 8 hours pro- 
vided for work. Stoppage of work dur- 
ing a dispute was outlawed, and labor 
must not slow down in order to create 
overtime. 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Purchase by the government of small 
tracts of land under the Land Allocation 
Policy continued in Trinidad and Toba- 
go during the second quarter of 1945, 
put further large-scale acquisitions were 
halted temporarily because of the. col- 
ony’s financial commitments. 

The government’s policy of buying 
freehold lands, designating them for 
public services (such as reforestation, 
soil and water conservation), and offer- 
ing to former property owners substitute 
lands under leasehold tenure continued 
to meet with increasing objection from 
certain agriculturists and the press. 

The output of sugar totaled 76,348 
tons, an increase of 2,000 tons over the 
1944 season. Although production was 
below the 80,000-ton estimate, the season 
was regarded as successful. The prob- 
lem in previous years of stand-over cane 
was eliminated by an adequate labor 
supply. 

Applications for the first installment 
of the cane subsidy for 1945 at the re- 
duced rate of $20 per acre up to a total 
of 16,000 acres continued to be received 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Production of 160,000 crates of grape- 
fruit during the season ending in June 
was a slight increase over production in 
1944. Orange growers reported an aver- 
age yield of 18,000 crates. 

Production of petroleum remained the 
colony’s principal industry, and capacity 
levels were maintained. 

A Local Industries Committee has been 
created to study the development of 
minor industries in the colony. De- 
pending on the potential value of a par- 
ticular industry to the colony, which the 
committee will determine, the govern- 
ment is prepared to offer assistance 
which may take the form of subsidy, tar- 
iff protection, prohibition or quota limi- 
tation of imports, or licensing of indus- 
tries with a view to limiting competition. 

The cost of living during the second 
quarter of 1945 remained at 195 (1935 
taken as 100). 

Improved shipping was reported, with 
no acute shortages of meat, fish, flour, 
and rice, although the colony was unable 
to import as much as it could use. Ship- 
ments of cheese, potatoes, and canned 
milk, which have been absent from the 
market for many months, have contrib- 
uted to a slightly improved food situa- 
tion. 

Bulk purchasing virtually has ceased 
in the colony, and procurement of im- 
ports through regular commercial chan- 
nels has been reestablished. The Office 
of the Controller of Imports and Ex- 
ports has taken over the activities of the 
Control Board. However, quotas were 
still in force, and imports were restricted 
to minimum essentials of the colony in 
an effort to conserve currency. 

The unemployment problem became 
acute during the quarter because of the 
release of several hundred Trinidad la- 
borers from United States bases in Trini- 
dad, together with the discharge of more 
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than 300 local government laborers. It 
was estimated unofficially that approxi- 
mately 15,000 were without employment 
in Port of Spain and 30,000 in the entire 
colony at the end of June 1945. 
Dissatisfaction over wages in the oil- 
fields has existed since May when the 
problem was referred to the Joint Con- 
ciliation Board and the Oilfields Union 
turned down an offer by the employers 
to increase wages by 1 to 5 cents an hour. 


Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Toronto’s Subway Plans.—Postwar 
plans of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission include both a north-south 
and an east-west subway route. The 
north-south route is to be from the Union 
Station on the south to Eglinton Avenue 
on the north, a total subway distance of 
4.6 miles, with rapid-transit operation. 
The estimated cost is $28,050,000. The 
plan also provides for surface transpor- 
tation north of the proposed Eglinton 
terminal, by new streetcar equipment on 
rebuilt tracks on Yonge Street; and the 
diversion of the present Bay Street sur- 
face electric railway route to St. Clair 
Avenue and Yonge Street. Also, it con- 
templates extension of the present Du- 
pont Street surface electric railway route 
south on Bay Street to the docks at the 
Toronto waterfront, which would per- 
mit abandonment of the present electric- 
railway tracks on Avenue Road. 

The Commission’s plans for the east- 
west rapid-transit route generally along 
the line of Queen Street have been pre- 
pared in two alternative forms, one in 
the event that Queen Street is widened, 











Merchant Seamen’s Fine 
Morale 


The discipline and morale main- 
tained by American merchant sea- 
men during the war were com- 
mended in a report by the War 
Shipping Administration’s Com- 
mittee on Crew Disciplinary Mat- 
ters made public recently after 2 
years of study and observation. 

The committee said that it had 
found no indications of broad con- 
flicts of interests between officers 
and seamen. Only three-tenths of 
1 percent of misconduct cases re- 
ported concerned economic ques- 
tions and disputes arising out of 
collective bargaining matters, and 
there have been no strikes of mer- 
chant seamen since Pearl Harbor, 
the committee reported. 

Principal source of difficulties on 
shipboard are “clashes of personal- 
ities, individual intransigence, in- 
competence and negligence,” the 
committee stated. A break-down 
of misconduct cases reported to 
WSA shows “absence without 
leave” and “failure to join ship” 
constitute the most frequent causes. 
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and the other for use in case it is not. 
Estimated costs of the two plans are $23,- 
000,000 and $19,300,000, respectively. 

The total employment for the entire 
project is estimated at 7,250 man-years 
of skilled employment and 13,580 man- 
years of unskilled employment. I¢ is 
planned to carry on this work during 
1945 with the present engineering staff 
of the Rapid Transit Department, and it 
is estimated that contract plans and 
specifications can be completed for at 
least two sections during the year. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN PUNTA ARENAS REGION 


Economic conditions in the Province 
of Magallanes during the quarter ended 
June 30, 1945, were normal. As a result 
of favorable weather, grazing conditions 
were satisfactory. The 2,600,000 sheep 
of the Province produced approximately 
20,000,000 pounds of wool during the 1945 
season, the greater portion of which has 
been shipped to the United States. 

A Chilean steamer with 17,800 bales of 
wool destined for the United States was 
lost in the channels near Punta Arenas, 
but about 5,000 bales of wool have been 
salvaged and will be dried, rebaled, and 
reshipped. 

The five freezers in this region, which 
began operations during the month of 
March, completed their work in the sec- 
ond half of May. A total of 874,527 
sheep and lambs were slaughtered in the 
1945 season as compared with a total of 
932,703 in the 1944 period. This decline 
has been attributed to the severe dryness 
of the pastoral lands as well as the reduc- 
tion in the number of sheep arriving 
from Argentina. The camps at the end 
of June were well watered, however, and 
it is predicted that a greater number of 
animals will be slaughtered during the 
1946 season. 

There was a 7-percent decline in the 
number of sheep and lambs frozen com- 
pared with the preceding year, as freezer 
totals amounted to 738,071, compared 
with 796,122 in 1944. It is understood 
that the Chilean Government desired to 
ship about 8,000 tons of frozen meat to 
the north of Chile this year, but, in order 
to supply the British market, it decided 
to forward only the same amount as for 
the 1944 season, namely, 4,936 tons. 

The British Ministry of Foods agreed 
to purchase up to 10,000 metric tons of 
frozen meat during 1945, but only 8,342 
tons are available for export by reason 
of the insufficient number of animals 
available for slaughtering. This figure 
represents a decline of 8 percent from the 
total of 9,100 metric tons shipped in the 
1944 season. 

Coal exports from the Province of 
Magallanes have shown a steady de- 
crease during the first 6 months of 1945, 
as shipments totaled only 12,420 tons 
compared with 21,315 tons exported in 
the same period in 1944. The decline in 
exports, which .amounts to 1,000 per 
month, is attributed to a lack of interest 
by Argentine importers as well as lack 
of shipping space. One of the mines op- 
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erating in the Province has already re- 
quested authority from the Chilean 
Government to cease operations in con- 
sequence of this reduction in exports. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Humanized” or Modified Milk: Im- 
portation in Containers Weighing Up to 
1 Pound Extended for Another Year.— 
Humanized milk and other powdered- 
milk products classified in the Cuban 
customs tariff under item 246—E may con- 
tinue to be imported into Cuba in con- 
tainers having a capacity up to 1 pound 
for another year, according to Decree 
No. 1904, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of July 19, 1945. 

[For announcement of Decree No. 1916 of 
June 30, 1943, which originally permitted the 
importation of these products in 1l-pound 
containers, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 7, 1943. Decree No. 1580 of June 7, 
1944, extended this permission for another 
year. See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
1, 1944.] 


Transport and Communication 


Series of Charter Flights Begun.—A 
series.of charter flights between Habana, 
Cuba, and Miami, Florida, was begun on 
May 29, 1945, using equipment procured 
for the night flight between Habana and 
Santiago de Cuba which were scheduled 
to begin August 1, under the airmail con- 
tract between Compania Cubana de Avi- 
acién and the Cuban Government. Ad- 
ditional equipment from the United 
States is being sought by the company. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Exchange During Second Half 
of 1945 Arranged with Sweden.—An 
agreement between Denmark and Swe- 
den, arranging for the exchange between 
the two countries of specified quantities 
of various kinds of merchandise during 
the second half of 1945, was signed on 
July 23, 1945, in Copenhagen, and export 
licenses are to be issued for its fulfillment 
pending approval of the agreement by 
the two governments concerned, accord- 
ing to announcements in the European 
press. 

Swedish exports to Denmark are ex- 
pected to amount to a total of 34,000,000 
Danish crowns (or about 30,000,000 Swed- 
ish crowns), comprising iron and steel, 
metal manufactures, machinery, appa- 
ratus, chemicals, minerals, chemical 
pulp, and paper. (An agreement con- 
cerning the supply of lumber already 
has been concluded.) 

Danish exports to Sweden are to in- 
clude machinery and apparatus, elec- 
trical goods, pharmaceuticals, chalk, ce- 
ment, paints, seeds, cut beechwood, 
canned skim milk, fish, eggs, and cheese, 
to a value of 25,500,000 Danish (or 22,- 
500,000 Swedish) crowns. Sweden is to 
extend credit to Denmark to cover the 
8,500,000 Danish crown balance of trade. 

The existing arrangement concerning 
financial transactions between the two 
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Course of Canada’s Indus- 
trial Production 


In Canada, industrial produc- 
tion during the war followed the 
same general trend as in the 
United States, says a League of 
Nations statement; the expansion, 
however, was rather more rapid, 
169 percent over the 1939 level at 
the peak in October 1943, and the 
subsequent decline, 11 percent up 
to April 1945, more marked. 

Of the indexes for individual in- 
dustries, that for iron and steel 
showed the greatest increase, ex- 
ceeding the 1939 figure by 526 per- 
ceht in October 1943; by April 
1945, it had slipped back some 18 
percent. Mining output in the 
Dominion reached its maximum as 
early as October 1941, when the 
index stood 155 percent above the 
1939 level; nearly two-thirds of 
that gain has since been lost. 

Production in Canada’s impor- 
tant wood and paper industry 
reached its peak as early as the 
fall of 1941, 57 percent over the 
1939 level—but manpower short- 
ages brought the index down to 
almost the 1939 level in the begin- 
ning of 1943; since then a mod- 
erate recovery has been registered. 























countries is to be continued. The pres- 
ence of Swedish fishermen in Danish 
waters was also discussed. The possi- 
bilities of expanding the scope of the 
present agreement is to be examined 
later in the year. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade-and-Payments Agreement 
Signed with United Kingdom.—A trade- 
and-payments agreement between Fin- 
land and the United Kingdom was signed 
on August 2, 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Helsinki press of 
August 3. 


[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
30, 1945, for an announcement concerning 
Finnish-United Kingdom trade arrange- 
ments. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Airfield Construction Planned.—The 
new airfields at Turku (Abo), Finland, 
will cover an area of 300 hectares. There 
will be three runways, one of which 
eventually will be 3 kilometers in length, 
although the first portion to be con- 
structed will cover only 1,500 meters. 
The width of the runways at first will be 
100 meters but later can be increased to 
300 meters, according to the Finnish 
press. 

Increase in Number of Radio-Receiver 
Licenses.—The number of licenses for 
radio receivers in Finland at the end of 
1944 was 496,732. By the end of May 
1945, the number had increased to 521,- 
636, according to the Finnish press. 
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France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French Regulations on Gift Packages 
from United States—The French proyi- 
sional Government at present permits 
individuals to receive two gift packages 
per month, the combined weight of the 
packages not to exceed 12 kilogarms 
(26.455 pounds), according to informa- 
tion furnished by the United States Em- 
bassy in Paris. The recipients are not 
required to surrender ration coupons or 
to pay import duty or taxes on these 
packages. 

The contents of the packages are lim- 
ited to food and clothing items, with the 
further limitation that gloves, furs, silk 
lingerie, and tobacco must not be in- 
cluded. 

It has been announced that the weight 
limit soon will be changed to conform 
with United States regulations (which 
permit sending weekly, to the same indi- 
vidual, packages weighing not more than 
11 pounds each). 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


2, 1945, for a summary of United States regu- 
lations on parcel-post service to France.| 


Guatemala 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alligator Skins: Export Duty Im- 
posed.—An export duty of 0.10 quetzal on 
alligator hides 5 feet in length, and of 
0.05 quetzal for each, additional foot in 
length, has been established by a Guate- 
malan Executive resolution of July 2, 
1945, issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and published in the Diario de Cen- 
tro America of July 19, 1945. Exports of 
alligator skins previously were duty-free. 

This resolution also establishes new 
regulations governing the hunting of 
alligators (prohibiting the hunting of 
those less than 5 feet long), abrogates 
regulations previously in force under 
Executive decree of May 24, 1933, lowers 
the cost of the hunting license from 30 
quetzales to 10 quetzales, and imposes 
penalties for violations. The new regu- 
lations became effective the day after 
publication. 

[For announcement of export restrictions 


on alligator skins, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 23, 1945.] 


Metal Containers: Export Restriction 
Modified.—The exportation of metal con- 
tainers holding Guatemalan products is 
authorized without restriction other than 
the requirement of proof of the origin of 
the products contained therein, in ac- 
cordance with a Guatemalan Executive 
resolution issued May 23 and published 
in the Diario de Centro America of June 
20, 1945. This modifies an earlier reso- 
lution adopted on February 23, 1943. 


[For announcement of 1943 resolution, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1943.] 


Haiti 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Export Duty Increased.—A 
fixed export duty of 13:21 percent of the 
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f. o. b. contract price on exports from 
Haiti of brown, refined, or granulated 
sugar, aS well as cane sirup and molasses 
has been established by Decree Law No. 
504, published in Le Moniteur of June 
7, 1945. Exporters are required to regis- 
ter their sales contracts with the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Haiti 
within 15 days of the date of signature 
as heretofore, and contracts providing 
for a c. i. f. price must include freight 
contracts and insurance documents in 
order that customs authorities may de- 
termine the f. 0. b. price. The new duty, 
which is considerably higher than the 
scale of rates in force previously, is de- 
signed to bring in larger fiscal revenues. 

{For announcement of previous revision in 


sugar assessments see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 14, 1942.] 


Bananas: Export Duty Extended to All 
Exports of the Gros-Michel Type.—All 
bananas of the Gros-Michel type ex- 
ported from Haiti are to be subject to the 
export duty of 0.10 gourde ($0.02) per 
standard stem of 9 hands or more, ac- 
cording to Decree-Law No. 502, published 
in Le Moniteur of May 31, 1945. A min- 
imum stem of 6 hands will be considered 
as the equivalent of one-quarter of a 
standard stem, with a duty of 0.025 
gourde; 7 hands to one-half a stem, 
0.05 gourde; and 8 hands to three-quar- 
ters of a stem, 0.075. The present de- 
cree is for the purpose of generalizing 
the export duty applying to fruit ex- 
ported by a monopoly heretofore oper- 
ating in all sections of Haiti, but whose 
activities are now restricted by a new 
contract to certain specific sections of 
the country. 


Mexico 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Unrestricted Slaughter of Livestock 
Authorized—The unrestricted  intro- 
duction and slaughter of livestock in the 
slaughterhouses of the Federal District 
has been authorized by a Mexican execu- 
tive decree published and effective July 
26, 1945. The only limitation stipulated 
in the decree is that persons introducing 
livestock into the slaughterhouses must 
observe the ceiling prices for their prod- 
uct. 

[For ceiling prices of meats in the Federal 


District, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 3 and April 28, 1945.]| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Zinc Oxide: Import Duty Changed.— 
The Mexican import duty on zinc oxide 
was set at 0.70 peso per gross kilogram 
for the 3-month period July through 
September 1945, according to a circular 
telegram directed to the Customs on July 
4, 1945, and published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 26, 1945. This new rate will 
remain in force until a new circular 
designates a superseding rate. The 
previous rate of duty was 0.40 peso per 
gross kilogram. 

This change in the duty rate is made 
in accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle II of the decree of December 22, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial for 
December 30, 1944, which stipulates that 
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the Ministry of Finance is to fix the duty 
on zinc oxide quarterly, in accordance 
with a table showing sales prices during 
the preceding quarter. 

[For announcement of decree of December 


22, 1944, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 27, -1945.] 


Subsidy on Exports of Garbanzos Re- 
pealed.—The subsidy granted by decree 
of April 1, 1940, to the National Union 
of Associations of Producers and Ex- 
porters of Garbanzos (chickpeas) on ex- 
ports of chickpeas effected by it was re- 
pealed as of May 16, 1945, according to a 
joint resolution of the Mexican Minis- 
tries of Finance and National Economy, 
dated May 15 and published May 30, 
1945. 

Sales Tax on Ixrtles and Subsidy to 
“La Forestal’.—A tax of, 0.25 peso per 
kilogram was imposed on all first-hand 
sales of ixtle of palma or ixtle of lechu- 
guilla in Mexico, according to an Execu- 
tive decree published June 29, 1945, and 
effective 10 days thereafter. Sales of 
these ixtles that are made by the Re- 
gional Federation of Cooperative So- 
cieties for the Common Sale of Forest 
Products, “La Forestal,” F. C. L., will, 
however, be covered by a subsidy equiva- 
lent to the amount of the tax. “La For- 
estal” will be the sole ixtle producer 
exempt from the tax. 

The purpose of the decree, according to 
the preamble, is to increase the produc- 
tion of ixtles, and especially to channel- 
ize this production so as to prevent specu- 
lation in these products, which are the 
principal means of livelihood of a con- 
siderable portion of the rural pqpulation. 











Brazilian Trade-Bureau Di- 
rector Defines Machinery 
Import Regulations 


The Director of the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau, Egydio 
da Camara Souza, in a recent 
statement in New York City, 
sought to clarify for the benefit of 
North American exporters the 
Brazilian import regulations con- 
ij} cerning machinery. 

Brazil recently acted to estab- 
lish a ban against obsolete ma- 
chinery, explained the Bureau Di- 
rector, but the regulation was not 
intended to bar used machinery in 
good working condition. 

“Brazil,” said Director Souza, 
“is interested in advancing her in- 
dustrial development by every 
means possible. It is obvious that 
wornout, broken-down equipment 
will automatically lower our 








standard of production, as the 

Government has taken pains to 
point out. However, recondi- 
tioned machinery from the United 
States that passes the inspection 
of experts is perfectly suited to our 
needs right now, and also during 
the period of transition which is 
bound to result from the termina- 
tion of the war.” 
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By subsidizing the ixtle sales made by “La 
Forestal,” it is hoped that the majority 
of sales will be directed by this cooper- 
ative organization and that manipula- 
tion of these products by intermediaries 
will be eliminated. 

Control of the Silk and Rayon Industry 
Continued.—Supervision of the silk and 
rayon industry by the Mexican Ministry 
of National Economy, as provided in 
article 11 of a decree of June 8, 1937, has 
been extended for two more years by an 
Executive decree published and effec- 
tive July 9, 1945. According to provi- 
sions of Article 11 of the decree of June 
8, 1937, the Ministry must give prior ap- 
proval to any new installations or modi- 
fications of looms or other machinery 
producing articles containing silk or 
rayon in a proportion exceeding 25 per- 
cent of the raw material used. A similar 
decree was promulgated by the President 
June 15, 1943, and published July 10, 
1943. 

[For decree restricting the importation of 
silk and rayon yarn, thread for weaving, and 
knitting machinery, see Commerce Reports of 
July 17, 1937.] 


Transport and Communication 


Abrogation of Decree Controlling Traf- 
fic in Gulf of Mexico.—The Mexican de- 
cree of February 19, 1943, which placed 
the regulation and allotment of shipping 
space on coastwise and combined coast- 
wise and Gulf runs under the control of 
the Ministry of National Economy, has 
been abrogated by an official decree pub- 
lished and effective July 11, 1945. The 
reason given for the abrogation is that 
coastwise traffic.in the Gulf has become 
normal. 

Nuevo Luredo Radio Station.—The 
radio station XEBK at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, is expected to increase its power 
to 1,000 watts in the near future. The 
station operates on the medium wave 
length, and its slogan is “La Voz Indola- 
tina” (The Voice of the Indian-Latins) . 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Other Customs 
Charges to be Paid at New Exchange 
Rate—Import duties and taxes payable 
at customhouses in Nicaragua will be 
collected at the rate of 5 paper or cir- 
culating cordobas to 1 gold cordoba (the 
gold cordoba being equivalent to the 
United States dollar), according to a 
Nicaraguan decree published June 30 
and effective July 1, 1945. The former 
exchange rate for duty purposes was 4 
paper cordobas to 1 gold cordoba, in ef- 
fect since August 12,1939. An exception 
was made in the decree for merchandise 
in warehouses at Nicaraguan ports, 
drafts covering the value of which were 
paid before the new law entered into 
force and the duties and taxes on which 
will be liquidated at the former rate of 
4 paper cordobas to 1 gold cordoba. 

General import and export duties, to- 
gether with surcharges and taxes, will 
continue to be: stated in gold cordobas. 
Export duties, as heretofore, will be col- 
lected in United States dollars. 
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Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels of Foodstuffs: Temporary 
Import Duty Exemption.—Gift parcels 
of foodstuffs not exceeding 15 kilograms 
in weight upon importation into Norway 
are exempt from duty and taxes, under a 
Finance and Customs Department Circu- 
lar of July 11, 1945, published in Med- 
delelsen til tollvesenet No. 13 of July 16, 
and effective until further notice, but not 
after December 31, 1945. 


Palestine 


Transport and Communication 


The Palestine Railways comprise three 
lines: The Palestine Railway (including 
the Petah Tiqva Railway) within the 
boundaries of Palestine; the Kantera- 
Rafa Railway, traversing the Sinai Desert 
in Egyptian territory; and the Hedjaz 
Railway, from Haifa to Acre and Samakh 
in Palestine and Deraa to Ma’an in 
Trans-Jordan. There is also a line 175 
miles in length called the Haifa-Beirut- 
Tripoli Line which carries only military 
traffic. 

Rail and Highway Operations—The 
Palestme Railways carried 250 percent 
more freight in 1943 than is carried in 
normal times. During the 12-month 
period April 1943 to March 1944, 2,046,- 
480 tons and 88,426 head of livestock 
originating on the Palestine Railways 
were transported, and, in addition, 548,- 
890 tons and 30,730 head of livestock from 
outside lines were carried by two of 
these three railways. Freight ton kilo- 
meters totaled 474,203,000 and freight 
train kilometers totaled 2,393,252. -Pas- 
sengers carried numbered 3,312,903 and 
passenger train kilometers totaled 821,- 
932. Operating revenue totaled £P3,115,- 
470 (£P1=—$4.02 in U. S. currency), and 
other revenue amounted to £P55,408. 
Operating expenses totaled £P2,134,669 
and other expenses, £P190,304. The rail- 
ways are government-owned and op- 
erated. Total capital account amounts 
to £P546,535 and the staff numbers 7,746. 
All railways are of single track and the 
total length of line is 1,144 kilometers. 

There are 7,293 kilometers of suburban 
and interurban and 223 kilometers of 
intraurban bus routes in Palestine. 
Twelve of the largest of the former car- 
ried 3,348,000 passengers -during Decem- 
ber 1944, and 10 of the largest of the 
latter carried 11,254,000 during the same 
month. A few transport companies 
specialize in the carriage of parcels and 
part loads between the towns of Jerusa- 
lem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv, and Haifa (a total 
of 174 kilometers), but no other trans- 
portation of goods is undertaken on an 
organized basis. The total number of 
metric tons carried by the 12 largest 
transport companies during December 
1944 was 55,564 tons. Road transporta- 
tion is especially essential because of the 
lack of navigable rivers. Despite the 
extreme shortage of tires and parts, the 
principal bus service transported a total 
of 1,405,000 passengers in 1943 and 
4,020,000 during the first half of 1944. 
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Sweden 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Film: Restriction Re- 
moved on Importation of News Reels 
With Swedish Text or Sound Record- 
ing.—Effective from June 1, 1945, a 
Swedish proclamation of October 9, 
1939, prohibiting the importation of 
news reels with text or sound recordings 
in Swedish has been canceled by a proc- 
lamation of May 18, 1945, published as 
No. 178 in Svensk Forfattningssamling. 

[See Commerce Reports of October 28, 
1939, for an announcement concerning the 
introduction of the above restriction.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Notary-Public Legislation Revised.— 
Swedish regulations concerning the 
qualifications, rights, and duties of no- 
taries public have been revised by a 
Royal Enactment of May 18, 1945, pub- 
lished as No. 196 in Svensk Forfattnings- 
samling of May 26, and effective from 
January 1, 1946. 


Surinam 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Radio Services.—Dur- 
ing 1944, 1,311,739 calls were made over 
the Surinam telephone system, which is 
owned and operated by the Government 
as a public service. Most of the equip- 
ment is obsolete and there has been some 
discussion of installing dial machines as 
soon as material is available. There is 
no long distance or toll board. The 
lines serve the city of Paramaribo and 











War’s Effect on Dutch 
Railways 


Total war damage to Nether- 
lands railways will amount to Some 
hundreds of millions of guilders, 
according to an estimate made by 
W. Hupkes, head of the State Rail- 
ways, who stated that the condi- 
tion of the railways now is com- 
parable to that of 75 years ago. 

Ninety percent of all the Dutch 
railways’ prewar electrical wiring 
has disappeared, as has 65 percent 
of the freight cars, he said, while 
| one-fifth of all the railway stations 
were damaged. Only a very few 

locomotives are left, and about 540 
miles of track was broken up and 
carried off by the Germans. 

Personnel of the State Railways 
are working hard, he said, in the 
hope of restoring some sort of rail 
service throughout Holland by 
October 1. Hupkes added that it 
was reasonably certain that elec- 
tric-train service between Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, via Haarlem 
and The Hague, would be restored | 














by November 15. 
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some of the surrounding districts, the 
longest line being along the railroad 
from Paramaribo to Dam, a distance of 
173 kilometers. 

The radio station at Paramaribo, 
which also is owned and operated by the 
government, serves the entire territory 
of Surinam. The office is open 24 hours 
each day. During 1944 there were 28,339 
messages with a total of 726,275 words 
sent (number received not available). 
Present facilities appear adequate and 
purchase of new equipment is not at 
present contemplated. 

Four government-owned stations in 
other towns are equipped to communi- 
cate with the Paramaribo office only, 
An additional station at Zandarif is op- 
erated by a private aviation company 
exclusively for its own planes agd those 
of another company. A small broad- 
casting station in Paramaribo is operated 
by a private club, the equipment belong- 
ing to the Surinam Government. 

With the exception of the government 
railroad, transportation in Surinam is 
confined to the rivers which are navi- 
gable only short distances from the sea, 
A few barges are available. There are 
no roads in the interior. 


J. a 2 ae 


Transport and Communication 


Reconstruction at Yalta.—In connec- 
tion with the rebuilding of Yalta, in the 
Crimea, a causeway will be built to widen 
the quay from 35 to 150 feet. A motor 
highway now being laid in the mountains 
near the town will girdle the city and 
pass through a tunnel under the quay, 
according to the foreign press. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Relaxation of Export Con- 
trols —The Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 4) Order, 1945 (S. R. & O. 1945, No. 
576) cancels all previous export control 
orders and sets out the export licensing 
position as of June 11, 1945. It reduces 
substantially the list of goods requiring 
licenses for export from the United King- 
dom and removes all the remaining 
countries from the list of territories to 
which the export of all goods is con- 
trolled by export licensing. It is not 
possible to summarize briefly the relaxa- 
tions in export licensing control made 
by this order but among the more im- 
portant goods affected are many types of 
machinery, certain metal goods, pottery, 
asbestos manufactures, abrasive manu- 
factures, and certain chemicals. 

Machinery Controls: Simplified Li- 
censing Procedure Established.—The 
British Board of Trade has issued two 
new orders, effective as of June 11, 1945, 
whose combined effect is to bring the 
bulk of the controlled classes of ma- 
chinery and plant, whether for home use 
or export, under a single licensing pro- 
cedure. These simplifications of export 
licensing regulations mean that most of 
the controlled classes will be subject to 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distributiou and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


— - - ++. --- - - 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, August 12, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The August 12 issue 
contains these articles: 


OFFER OF SURRENDER FROM JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT: Exchange of Notes by the 
Swiss Chargé d’Affaires and the Secre- 
tary of State. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY THE SOVIET 
UNION ON JAPAN. 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
ANNEXED STATUTE: Ratification and De- 
posit of Instrument of Ratification by 
the United States. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE: 
By Green H. Hackworth. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 


CONTROL MACHINERY IN ZONES OF OCCU- 
PATION IN AUSTRIA, 


PROSECUTION AND PUNISHMENT OF MAJOR 
War CRIMINALS OF THE EUROPEAN AXIS. 


STATUS OF COUNTRIES IN RELATION TO 
THE War, AUGUST 12, 1945: Compiled by 
Katharine Elizabeth Crane. 


CURTAILMENT OF TRAVEL FROM THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


PROCEDURES FOR IMPORTING Goops FROM 
ITALY. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESSMEN TO ENTER THE PHILIPPINES. 

THIRD COUNCIL SESSION OF UNRRA: An 
address by Herbert H. Lehman. 

RELIEF POLICY FOR EUROPE. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT: UNITED KING- 
DOM—IRAQ. 


Other Publications 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN LaTIN AMERICA. The United States 
Tariff Commission. A series of reports 
on mining and manufacturing industries 
in the American Republics. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
In Costa Rica. 1945. 11 pp. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN Haltr. 1945. 9 pp. 
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MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN NICARAGUA. 1945. 11 pp. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN PANAMA. 1945. 13 pp. 

Available gratis from: The United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 

POSTWAR IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC PRO- 
DUCTION OF MAjgOoR COMMODITIES. The 
United States Tariff Commission. 1945. 
1,321 pp. Price, $1.75. A report to the 
United States Senate in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 341, 78th Congress, 2d 
Session. Report No. 154, Second Series. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Turkey’s Sumer 
Bank Planning 
Many Projects 


(Continued from p. 10) 


Plans for these three projects are 
available to interested bidders from the 
Siimer Bank. 


Numerous Other Plans 


The Siimer Bank is also preparing 
plans for a factory, probably in Ankara, 
for the production of pumps, electric 
fans, simple electric motors, internal- 
combustion motors for small boats and 
tractors, simple types of farm machinery, 
and spare parts for existing German 
equipment. Specifications for this in- 
stallation are expected to be ready in 
September. Other plants to make gen- 
erators, electrical accessories, circuit 
breakers, insulation equipment, and ca- 
bles are also contemplated. In addition, 
a considerable amount of excavating and 
earth-moving equipment, hoists, and 
other similar construction machinery 
will be needed. 

Services of American technicians and 
engineers are likely to be sought for 


many of the installations, not only at the. 


time of their construction but also dur- 
ing the initial period of operation. 

To finance its program of industriali- 
zation, Turkey may seek foreign finan- 
cial aid in the form of loans or credits. 








(Continued from p. 20) 


machinery licensing alone. The few 
classes remaining subject to export li- 
cense will not require a machinery li- 
cense if the export license is granted. 

The Machinery, Plant, and Appliances 
(Consolidation) Order, 1945 (S. R. & O. 
1945, No. 631) consolidates the existing 
provisions with the following changes: 

(a) Supplies of controlled goods for ex- 
port are subject to control under this order 
so that supplies, both for home and export, 
can be authorized under a single and sim- 
plified procedure. 

(b) Licenses to export issued to manufac- 
turers under the export controls orders have 
effect for the purpose of this order. 
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Donald F. Heatherington (‘British 
Postwar Balance of International Pay- 


ments”) .—See FOREIGN 
WEEKLY of May 19, 1945. 


Walter A. Janssen (“The Story of 
Almaden’”’).—See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 21, 1945. 


Jacques Kunstenaar (“Selective Im- 
ports for Small Retailers”).—See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 7, 1945. 


R. R. Montell (coauthor “Sweden’s 
Glass Business”) —Appointed as super- 
visor of construction at Helsinki 1938; 
on July 11, 1940, appointed also vice 
consul at Helsinki. Resigned January 
1941. Reemployed as clerk February 41. 
Transferred to Stockholm April 21, 1943. 


Donald S. Parris (coauthor “Sweden’s 
Glass Business”).—Born Glen Burnie, 
Md. University of Maryland, A. B. in 
Business Administration, 1929; in that 
same year he attended Teachers College 
at Columbia University. After teaching 
mathematics and general science in Del- 
aware public schools, and being principal 
at Hartly School in that State for 3 
years, Mr. Parris entered the Government 
service with an appointment to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington in 1935. Later he served 
on temporary appointments in the Cen- 
sus Bureau and other Government agen- 
cies, returning to this Bureau in 1938. 
Now Acting Chief of the Specialties Unit. 
He is the author of the monographs 
“Latin American Handicraft,” 1940, and 
“World Production and ‘Trade in 
Sponges,” 1941. 


COMMERCE 





(c) The Schedule of Controlled Goods has 
been curtailed by the deletion of certain 
classes which are now free from control by 
license. These classes include machinery for 
the following purposes: Making embroidery; 
making hats, caps, or other headwear; mak- 
ing scent; bronzing or similar work; garden 
rollers; working, dressing, or processing fur; 
washing tableware; washing lubricating oil; 
scrubbing or polishing floors; and removing 
hardness from water. ,Hand-operated types 
of machinery for grinding or roasting of 
coffee and machinery for preparing or proc-~ 
essing food have been excluded from the 
licensing requirements. The classification 
relating to private telephone systems and 
apparatus has been reduced in scope. 


Transport and Communication 


Cargo Handled at Liverpool_—Since 
September 1939 Liverpool dockworkers 
have handled 70,000,000 tons of cargo. 
During the same period 10,660 airplanes 
arrived at the port. 

The head office in Europe of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships will be trans- 
ferred from London to Liverpool, making 
the latter the principal port in Europe 
for that company’s vessels plying to Ca- 
nadian ports, according to a Liverpool 
press report. 
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Beverages 


CANADIAN WINE MARKET 


Canada’s annual wine consumption 
amounts to about 5,000,000 gallons. Be- 
fore the war imports amounted to about 
1623 percent of consumption. During 
recent years, with France, Spain, and 
Portugal, the chief suppliers, out of the 
picture, imports dropped to 10 percent 
‘of the total. 

The United States has never supplied 
Canada with any appreciable quantity of 
wine, but the trend has been decidedly 
upward in the past 3 years. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of still wines 
imported into Canada from the United 
States in the years 1937 to 1944, inclu- 
sive: 


Year Value 
EE RAS SS et EE een eae $6, 794 
ea as glee 2, 566 
1939_.- idee sasit ch eg in ali iegh th sl in ch cect doa 2, 666 
a eS RS a oe 8, 057 
RINSE ee ees a ea Sv eae ae 5, 482 
A a oP ee ee re 17, 782 
EET SE <P Suir a ere were 23, 871 
ES EE OSE ae ee Ree 29, 981 


Imports of sparkling wines are not 
shown separately, mainly because such 
imports are small. 

Wines imported into Canada from the 
United States, although subject to higher 
rates of duty than wines imported from 
Australia, New Zealand, and British 
South Africa, enter Canada at as favor- 
able rates of duty as are extended to 
France, Portugal, Spain, or South Amer- 
ican countries. Still wines up to 23 per- 
cent of proof spirit are dutiable at 20 
cents per gallon; over 23 percent but not 
over 26 percent, 9742 cents per gallon. 
For wines from 26 percent up to 40 per- 
cent of proof spirit there is an extra 
duty of 3 cents per gallon for each de- 
gree in excess of 26 percent. Wines are 
also subject to the 10 percent war ex- 
change tax on the dutiable value, and 
domestic as well as imported wines are 
subject to sales tax. 

If any substantial market in Ameri- 
can wines is to be developed in Canada, 
the laid down prices should not be out of 
line with domestic prices or with the 
prices of other wines which are at pres- 
ent being imported. 

American wines are not subject to Ca- 
nadian price ceilings. Therefore, Amer- 
ican wines are not debarred from the 
Canadian market by reason of increases 
in selling prices which may have oc- 
curred since Canadian price ceiling reg- 
ulations went into effect. 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 


Although nonalcoholic beverages made 
from fruits, seeds, and grains are con- 
sumed in fairly large quantities through- 
out Nicaragua, transportation difficulties 
limit the sale of carbonated beverages 


largely to towns of 20,000 or more popu- 


lation. Estimated on the total popula-: 


tion, the per capita consumption during 
1944 was 10 six-ounce bottles. Based on 
the urban population it was 25 six-ounce 
bottles. 

Most of the carbonated beverages sold 
in Nicaragua are bottled locally, the total 
production in 1944 reaching 981,300 dozen 
6-ounce bottles. Imports during 1943, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available, equaled 15,635 liters of soft 
drinks and 3,763 liters of soda and min- 
eral water. In addition 9,940 liters of 
fruit juices, sweetened or pure, nonalco- 
holic or containing less than 4 percent 
alcohol, also were imported. 

A total of 31 firms, all domestically 
owned, were producing carbonated bever- 
ages in Nicaragua during 1944. The 
plants manufacture drinks of all the 
usual flavors, as well as soda water, but 
it has been found that the kola and grape 
beverages are the most popular. Con- 
centrate for the kola beverage, formerly 
imported directly from the United States, 
comes from Panama at the present time. 
The other flavors, for the most part, are 
also imported. Orange and tangerine 
flavorings are the only kinds known to be 
produced domestically, and the bulk of 
the orange is imported. 

Imports of flavored carbonated bever- 
ages have more than doubled in both 
quantity and value from 1938 through 
1943, and imports of fruit juices have in- 
creased five times in quantity and more 
than seven times in value in the same 
period. Soda and mineral water imports 
have shown little change in total quantity 
through the period. 











Beer Famine Looming in 
Britain? 


A delegation of British brewers 
went to Germany in May to ascer- 
tain how soon 22 German breweries 
can be put into operation to supply 
the army of occupation with Ger- 
man beer rather than British beer, 
according to the foreign press. 

The brewers’ first stop was 
Heidelberg, whose brewery has a 
daily capacity of 250,000 bottles of 
lager. If barley can be obtained 
from the United States the brewers 
hope to have this plant in operation 
in August or September. 

Many parts of England, particu- 
larly London, are facing or already 
undergoing a beer famine. Rea- 
sons for this are: (1) Women who 
did essential work in the breweries 
are being allowed to leave; (2) 
transport labor is difficult to find; 
(3) hops are scarce; and (4) there 
is a shortage of bottles. 


























The United States and Panama were 
the principal sources of supply for im- 
ported flavored carbonated beverages 
through these years with the exception 
of 1942 when 29.5 percent of the amount 
imported came from Honduras. In 1943, 
38 percent of the imports came from the 
United States and 59.2 percent from 
Panama. During 1942 and 1943 other 
Latin American countries also entered 
the Nicaraguan market. There is prac- 
tically no export trade in beverages. 

The principal retail outlets for carbon- 
ated beverages in Nicaragua are small 
pushcarts equipped with an ice compart- 
ment. Considerable quantities are also 
sold at soda fountains and in small shops, 
Regular bars, restaurants, and hotels sel] 
only a small proportion of the total con- 
sumed. 

In the absence of advertising agencies 
in Nicaragua, all promotional work is 
done by the manufacturers. The amount 
spent on advertising by different bottlers 
varies. One plant is setting aside $12,000 
for advertising in 1946, but not more than 
a third of this amount will probably be 
spent. 

It appears that the potential market 
for carbonated beverages is far greater 
than existing production facilities can 
supply. Moreover, it. may be expected to 
increase as transportation facilities are 
improved. 

Meanwhile a definite demand exists for 
imports of beverage-making machinery 
from the United States inasmuch as the 
machinery now being used is for the most 
part outmoded. 


CONSUMPTION IN URUGUAY 


The most popular beverage in Uruguay 
is wine, followed in order by beer and 
fresh fruit drinks. The demand for beer 
is increasing gradually each year, 
whereas that for wine remains more or 
less stationary. 

It is estimated that the per capita con- 
sumption of beer in 1944 was 8.40 liters, 
and of malt extract, 1.59 liters. 

Production statistics of beer and malt 
extract for the years 1938 to 1944, inclu- 
sive, are shown in the following table: 


{In liters of 1.0567 quarts] 





Year Beer ey 
1938___. 14, 940,064 | 2, 611,822 
1939. . _| 15, 629, 856 | 2, 922, 850 
1940__. 17,789, 281 | 2,701,300 
1941 16, 618, 220 | 2, 469, 100 
1942. 18, 689,451 | 2. 662,027 
1943 ; 18, 851, 695 | 2, 658, 400 
1944____. cease 19, 320, 807 | 3, 658, 900 





Very little beer was imported into 
Uruguay in the years 1938—40 inclusive, 
and none was imported in the years 1941 
to 1944. 

Within the classification of malt 
beverages, the greatest preference is for 
light beer, with dark beer, malt extract, 
and stout following in the order given. 
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There is no local production of ale or 


rter. 

Both of the breweries operating in 
Uruguay hope to obtain additional ma- 
chinery after the war. 

The possibilities of the United States 
furnishing Uruguay with cases or cartons 
are considered nil, because of import 
costs and local competition. However, 
Uruguay may be a market for metal or 
oak barrels. As the price of oak is 
very high it would be cheaper to import 
the barrels than to have them made 
locally. One company has a few small 
metal barrels purchased in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and it has indicated a desire to 
purchase more of this type after the 
war. 

Spirituous liquors are consumed in 
relatively small quantities. “Cana,” a 
strong native liquor, is the most popular, 
being consumed in double the quantity 
of its nearest competitor, “grappa.” 
Cana is made from any one of the bases 
of sugarcane honey, sugarcane molasses, 
or unrefined sugar, which materials are 
usually imported from Argentina and 
Paraguay. Grappa is distilled from the 
skins and pits of grapes. 

The third most popular is an aperitif 
called amaro or amerge. Brandy (usu- 
ually called cognac in Uruguay) is next 
in importance and approximately 90 per- 
cent of total consumption is produced 
domestically. 

Whisky, which is the largest seller of 
all imported liquors, is not produced in 
Uruguay. Approximately 98 percent of 
all sales are of Scotch. The sale of 
whisky has increased greatly in recent 
years, especially during the war. Be- 
fore the war not more than 50,000 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts) were imported 
annually, but in 1944 approximately 174,- 
000 liters were imported. 

At present, 93 percent of the gin and 
97 percent of the anisettes consumed in 
Uruguay are domestically produced. 
Guindado is a native liqueur and is not 
imported. The remaining cordials, li- 
queurs, and a variety of macerations, in- 
cluding fernets and bitters, are pro- 
duced in relatively small quantities. 

While there is no legal prohibition to 
the importation of rum, it is, in practice, 
restricted in quantity, awaiting the de- 
cision of the Government as to whether 
it will or will not continue to allow its 
importation. 

There is a potential demand for Amer- 
ican beverage machinery, provided that 
prices and terms are attractive and for- 
eign exchange is available. 


SwIss WINE PRODUCTION 


The year 1944 was a good one for Swiss 
viticulturists. According to preliminary 
figures, 960,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter= 
26.42 gallons) of red and white wine were 
obtained from the 1944 grape crop, as 
compared with 747,000 hectoliters in 1943, 
and an annual average of 677,000 hecto- 
liters during the past 10 years. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN OUTPUT OF ARSENIC 


So far, Australia’s annual requirements 
of white arsenic, amounting to about 
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Britain To Be Active in Ex- 
port of Small Tools 


Sponsored by six leading small- 
tool companies and with the full 
cooperation of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, the British En- 
gineers’ Small Tools & Equipment 
Co., Ltd., has been formed to de- 
velop the export side of the preci- 
sion engineering industry, accord- 
ing to the British press. Plans 
have been made for the early set- 
ting up of London showrooms, 
oversea offices, and oversea servic- 
ing facilities. 

The new company, to be known 
as BESTEC, will undertake market 
research specifically directed to the 
marketing of engineering products 
based on local conditions, and it in- 
tends to become a member of the 
new BETRO (British Export Trade 
Research Association). 








2,000 long tons, have been met by do- 
mestic production. The material is ob- 
tained chiefly as a byproduct of the 
treatment of gold-bearing ores in a large 
mine in Western Australia. However, 
this mine is reported to be failing and is 
expected to last only a short time longer. 
Arsenic is found in one or two places in 
New South Wales, but it is not feasible 
to mine it because of the cost. 

Output of arsenic reached 2,719 tons in 
1941-42, and exports of arsenic and com- 
pounds increased from 403 tons in 1937-— 
38 to 1,622 in 1941-42, the United King- 
dom and New Zealand being the principal 
markets. Probably because of lowered 
production, exports declined to 546 tons 
in 1942-43 and to 106 tons in 1943-44. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Although several sulfur deposits have 
been reported in Ecuador, only one, 
which is located near Alausi, is being 
worked. The annual output of this mine 
averages about 50 tons. 


EIRE’s IMPORTS OF SODA 


Eire’s imports of caustic soda dropped 
considerably during the first 4 months of 
1945 from the total for the corresponding 
period in 1944. Comparable figures are 
shown as 3,711 and 6,059 hundredweight, 
respectively, and values as £3,305 and 
£5,334. 

However, imports of sodium carbonate 
(not in powder form) increased from 
2,046 hundredweight during January-— 
April 1944 to 9,569 in the first 4 months of 
1945; values were £1,305 and £4,560. 

Imports of other sodium compounds 
showed a decided drop during the first 4 
months of 1945 from those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, quantities being 
51,604 and 81,623 hundredweight and 
values £30,105 and £41,766. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTION PLANNED IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Plans are under way to obtain agricul- 
tural limestone from the quarry at Cor- 
ner Brook, Newfoundland. The mate- 
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rial will be handled by the Agricultural 
Division of the Department of Naturai 
Resources and is to be sold in carload lots 
to farmers. 

Operation of the quarry for this pur- 
pose will require the installation of a 
crusher and pulverizer and the provision 
of loading facilities at the railway. 


SPANISH F1IRM ERECTING NEW PLANT 


Sociedad Espafiola de Carburos Metal- 
icos is erecting a new plant at Vitoria. 
The firm manufactures calcium carbide, 
oxygen, dissolved acetylene. and mate- 
rials for oxyacetylene welding, and at its 
plant in Galicia it produces ferrosilicon 
and ferromanganese. 

It was reported at the end of May that 
an office had already been established 
at Vitoria and that work had begun on 
the factory. 


PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


The amount of crude tar distilled in 
the United Kingdom has declined during 
the past 3 years. It amounted to 
2,172,000 long tons in 1942, 2,124,000 in 
1943, and 2,083,000 in 1944. However, 
output in 1944 was 223,000 tons greater 
than in the prewar year 1938. 

Creosote-oil production reached a 
peak in 1942 of 64,000,000 imperial gal- 
lons, declining to 55,000,000 in 1944. 
Output of refined cresylic acid of all 
grades totaled 7,056,000 gallons in 1944, 
compared with 7,242,000 and 6,176,000 in 
the 2 preceding years. 

Production of crude naphthalene re- 
mained between 14,000 and 15,000 tons 
during the 3 years 1942-44, whereas out- 
put of pyridine bases declined during the 
same period. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


CoAL RESOURCES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
To Be STUDIED 


A 4-year program of research into the 
coal resources of Western Australia is 
planned by the newly created Fuel Tech- 
nology Bureau, for whose work a sum of 
£10,000 has been allotted by the Gov- 
ernment. The Bureau will study the 
composition, calorific value, and indus- 
trial possibilities of the coal being mined 
in the State for the purpose of deter- 
mining the most efficient utilization of 
the coal resources ef this region. The 
Bureau has been promised the coopera- 
tion of the South Australian Government 
in the exchange of technical data and 
reciprocal use of equipment. 


ITALIAN COAL AND GAS SITUATION 


Permission was granted by the Allied 
Command early in the summer for the 
shipment of approximately 142,000 
metric tons of coal into Italy during 
June, July, and August, according to the 
Italian press. It was anticipated that 
although initial monthly shipments 
would be small, by September they could 
be increased to a probable 200,000 metric 
tons, at which time the country might be 
able to obtain additional supplies from 
other sources. 
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Maranhao’s Babassi Exports Double in Value 


Babassti exports from the State of Maranhao (Brazil) to the United States 
for the first 6 months of 1945 have doubled in value as compared with the 
corresponding period last year, according to information just received by the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in New York City. 

Between January and June of this year, 12,863,960 kilograms of nuts, valued 
at 30,133,067 cruzeiros or $1,506,653, were shipped to the United States by 
Maranhao, Brazil’s principal producing State, which has over 1,000,000,000 
trees. Exports of babasst oil during the same period totaled 550,000 kilograms, 
valued at 2,183,651 cruzeiros or $109,183. 

Total value of nuts and oil for 1945 is expected to be twice. as large as last 
year, on the basis of current estimates. According to an agreement with 
the United States, Maranha&o must supply 75 percent of national babassu 
production to American markets. Exporters believe that the State will not 
only meet its annual quota this year, but will also make up deficits of the 
past 2 years. 

Maranhao’s inability to live up to its quota in 1943 and 1944 was due to 
various unexpected factors, chiefly the shift of labor to other zones and 
restricted transportation. Some of these difficulties have been removed, but 
transportation is still a problem, in view of the present lack of trucks and 
roads to speed the product to ports of embarkation. In some districts stocks 
have piled up awaiting shipment. 

Babassti oil is particularly valuable as a substitute for coconut oil, now 
difficult to obtain in sufficient quantities because of the war, which curtailed 
or reduced shipments from the East Indies, the Belgian Congo, and the 
Philippines. Babasst is valuable in the preparation of cooking oil, soaps, and 





perfumes. 




















In a normal year Italy uses about 16,- 
000, metric tons of coal, of which 
3,000, tons are produced domestically 
and the remainder imported. Consump- 
tion in northern Italy is equal to two- 
thirds of this amount. It was reported, 
however, that if northern Italy could ob- 
tain even a third of its ordinary require- 
ments, its industries would be able to re- 
sume production. 

The gas works which supplies Rome is 
finding it difficult to obtain sufficient coal 
to maintain production at its accustomed 
level, according to the Italian press. Any 
threatened curtailment of production 
would also involve cut-backs in the com- 
pany’s manufacture of several important 
byproducts, including coal tars and coke. 
At present the gas works has about 1,100 
employees. 

The methane-gas industry of Italy has 
announced that three damaged feeder 
stations in its pipe lines in the region of 
Emilia are being repaired and shortly 
will resume operation. The stations or- 
dinarily have a combined production of 
14,500 cubic meters of gas daily. Several 
larger stations with daily output of 4,500 
cubic meters and 15,000 cubic meters, re- 
spectively, were unhurt during the war. 

In the Milan area, 27 kilometers of 
pipe line and five distributing stations are 
in operation. Gas is distributed directly 
to consumers or retailed in metal con- 
tainers. The city of Milan is now using 
about 20,000 cubic meters of gas daily, 
an amount equal to approximately 50 
percent of its normal consumption. 


Construction 


Hovsinc CONSTRUCTION, SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA 


Small one-family houses are being 
built in the Canadian Province of Sas- 
katchewan, principally in the cities of 
Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw. Al- 


though these dwellings will not greatly 
relieve the housing shortage, they will 
prevent it from becoming more acute. 
The number of houses now under con- 
struction probably does not exceed the re- 
quirements of a normal year. 

Property in a prominent part of Regina 
has been purchased by an English thea- 
ter company as the site for the construc- 
tion of a $250,000 theater. Work will be- 
gin as soon as materials become avail- 
able. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN ECUADOR 


To facilitate the completion of a 
cathedral under construction in Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, the Ecuadoran National 
Constitutional Assembly has issued a de- 
cree establishing a Board for the Con- 
struction of the Cathedral, and also im- 
posing a tax on the declared capital of 
all registered industrial and commercial 
organizations in the canton of Guayaquil. 
It is estimated that the tax, which will 
be in effect from 1945 through 1948, will 
yield about 600,000 sucres annually. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
construction of an Episcopal Palace and 
a secondary school for women in Am- 
bato, Province of Tungurahua. 


ACTIVITY IN TRUJILLO, VENEZUELLA 


Construction activity in Trujillo, 
Venezuela, includes the erection by the 
Venezuelan Government of two-story 
barracks for the use of the infantry bat- 
talion stationed in the city. Plans also 
have been made to install a sewer system 
in the principal sections of Trujillo at an 
estimated cost of $360,000. Considera- 
tion is being given to the erection of a 
much-needed modern hotel in the city, 
and it is expected that it will attract 
tourists from the Lake Maracaibo district. 
The building of 100 low-cost dwellings 
in overcrowded sections also is projected. 

Plans have been made to construct a 
30-bed hospital in the town of Escuque, 
State of Trujillo. The total cost of the 
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building, furnishings, and equipment is 
estimated at about $24,000, and financia] 
assistance has been obtained from the 
State, municipal authorities, and the gen. 
eral public. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION AT PETI, BRAZIL 


A hydroelectric plant is under con- 
struction at Peti about 16 kilometers 
from Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil. Upon completion, the iastalla- 
tions will have 44,000 horsepower and be 
capable of supplying sufficient elec- 
tricity for Belo Horizonte, where there 
has been a shortage of electrical current 
for general use. 

Water reserve for the dam will be 
about 32,000,000 cubic meters, flooding 
6,776,000 square meters of land. A sec- 
ond water reserve of 50,000,000 cubic 
meters is planned near the village of 
Sao Bento. Flowing capacity will be 20 
cubic meters per second. A 1,400-meter 
tunnel will connect the dam with the 
power equipment. 

Two electrical units will eventually be 
in operation, the first with a capacity of 
4,500 kilowatts and the second with a 
capacity of 4,000 kilowatts. Turbines 
and generators to be installed are of 
United States manufacture. Total cost 
of the former unit is estimated at $3,500, - 
000 and of the latter at $2,800,000. 

The company is building a substation 
at Horto Florestal, which will receive the 
power of the first unit of 4,500 kilowatts 
and transform the current to 13,200 volts. 

Actual construction of facilities, which 
began in 1943, should be completed in 
1946. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT-BULB OUTPUT, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Two factories now are manufacturing 
electric-light bulbs in New Zealand, re- 
ports a foreign journal. Their combined 
output exceeds 3,000,000 bulbs annually 
and is expected to reach 6,000,000 by the 
end of the war. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON EIRE’S 
AGRICULTURE 


World War II, and the consequent 
scarcity of shipping space and the stop- 
page of supplies upon which the country 
was dependent, completely changed 
Eire’s agricultural economy. 

Wheat had to be grown to provide 
bread, corn for feedstuff became unob- 
tainable, artificial fertilizers became 
scarce and later vanished completely, 
and compulsory tillage regulations were 
introduced. 

Prior to the war, farmers in Eire de- 
pended to a large extent on imported 
food for both human and animal] feed- 
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ing. Hog production was being de- 
veloped, some of the larger producers 
feeding between 300 and 500 animals. 
When corn was no longer available, these 
feeders had to go out of production, and 
factories which killed up to 2,000 hogs 
per week came down to as low as 200. 
For some time, however, there has been 
a tendency toward greater hog produc- 
tion. 

The breeding of hunters, which in 
normal times was very profitable, suf- 
fered a set-back. In the first years of 
the war the breeding of thoroughbreds 
slumped, but the high prices paid at 
recent bloodstock sales indicate a big re- 
covery. 

The cattle population remained fairly 
steady throughout the war years. Short- 
ly after the commencement of hostilities, 
prices showed an upward tendency, es- 
pecially for export heifers likely to be- 
come good dairy cows. 

Restrictions on shipping, especially 
from the port of Cork, affected cattle 
prices, which have soared since Septem- 
ber 1943 because of the demands of the 
home buyers and feeders in anticipa- 
tion of a keen shipping trade. From 
January up to about the middle of Feb- 
ruary 1945, young cattle were practically 
unsalable, but after that a good demand 
for them developed. 

Beef cattle reached higher figures than 
at any time within the past 20 years, 
chiefly because of increased domestic 
demand. Probably.the greatest export 
trade was in veal. From 3,000 to 4,000 
calves a week have been exported as veal 
in the present year by several of the 
larger exporting firms engaged in this 
trade. There were many contributing 
factors to this, not the least being the 
reluctance of farmers to attempt rearing 
the calves because of the shortage of 
feedstuffs. Milch cows have dropped in 
price within recent months. A year ago 
these had reached an exceedingly high 
level. 

The numbers of sheep were fairly well 
maintained, and prices advanced. 

Compulsory tillage was introduced, at 
first applicable to 10 percent of arable 
land, later to 25 percent, and then 
to 3742 percent, The farming com- 
munity as a whole responded well to 
these demands, but some farmers were 
inexperienced in :tillage, and areas that 
formerly specialized in dairying did not 
have the necessary machinery to under- 
take the required'tillage. In other areas 
there were sometimes delays in obtaining 
essential parts for implements. Much 
was done in the growing of substitutes for 
the feedstuffs that formerly were im- 
ported. The planting of beans and flax 
for seed was revived to take the place of 
imported concentrated cake for dairy 
stock, and a great deal was done in silage 
making. 

Farmers took advantage of the subsidy 
Schemes for various types of farm im- 
provements. In County Cork, seed pro- 
duction proved a very profitable under- 
taking, returning as high as £100 per 
acre. Mangold, turnip, rape, and kale 
seed production proved so remunerative 
that it is a side line most likely of future 
development. In certain areas, particu- 
larly Youghal, County Cork, and parts of 
Waterford and Kerry, onion growing on 
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a large scale proved equally successful. 

The poultry industry was adversely af- 
fected by the war, largely because of the 
scarcity of feedstuffs. The position has 
begun to show improvement, however, 
with the increased amount of feedstuffs 
available and the satisfactory price which 
eggs command. Moreover, there seems 
to be an assurance that these prices will 
be maintained over a long period be- 
cause of the requirements of the British 
people. 

Sufficient sugar beet was grown in 1943 


and 1944 to meet domestic requirements. 


While the crop involves considerable la- 
bor in pulling, topping, and delivery, the 
price has been generally regarded as sat- 
isfactory. 

The potato acreage did not increase 
during the war to the desired extent. 
Production left little margin for the use 
of this food for animal feeding. 

In prewar years apple production was 
not large, and no attempt was made to 
grade the fruit, but leading growers are 
now putting their produce on the market 
in attractive form. 

The war has brought interest in toma- 
toes. Tons of home-grown tomatoes of 
good quality now come from green- 
houses and gardens in Eire. 


Dairy Products 
MILK PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


There are no Official statistics on the 
production of fresh milk in Ceylon, nor 
is there any government control over its 
distribution. An estimated 24,000,000 
gallons of fresh milk were produced in 
1935, and 1945 production has been esti- 
mated at about 5 percent higher, or about 
25,200,000 gallons, which is slightly less 
than 1% ounces per capita per day. In- 
cluding the fluid milk which will be made 
from condensed and powdered milk in 
1945, the total will be between 28,100,000 
and 28,700,000 gallons of milk as com- 
pared with the estimated minimum milk 
requirements of 122,000,000 gallons. 
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The Government operated six dairies 
of about 200 cows each before the war 
and since the war four additional gov- 
ernment dairies, each having approxi- 
mately 400 cows, have been established. 
Cattle have been imported from Aus- 
tralia to improve the breeds at these 
dairies. This makes a total of 2,800 cows 
as compared with an estimated 241,374 
milch cows and 132,985 milch buffalos 
in 1929. 

Six pints of reconstituted milk are 
made from 1 pound of powdered skimmed 
milk. About 2% years ago the regula- 
tion requiring butter to be added to re- 
constituted milk was canceled. At the 
present time 90 percent of the powdered 
milk is consumed by children under 5 
years of age, and the remainder is re- 
leased to the public. During 1945 it is 
expected that enough powdered milk will 
be imported to make 1,700,000 gallons of 
reconstituted milk. 

Almost all the small amounts of pow- 
dered full-cream milk imported are 
turned over to the civil hospitals. 


All the condensed milk now being im-- 


ported is distributed to children under 
5 years of age and to hospitals. Exclud- 
ing the amount which may be received 
from the United States, it is expected 
that. sufficient condensed milk will be 
imported in 1945 to make 1,206,000 gal- 
lons of milk. Including the amount ex- 
pected from the United States the total 
would be 1,830,000 gallons of milk. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Cirrus Fruit Crops, TrrnipapD, B. W. I. 


War shortages of material and labor 
have been responsible for the neglect of 
the citrus-fruit plantations in Trinidad, 


British West Indies. This, coupled with . 


rising production costs, has resulted in 
only average yields being reported by 
grapefruit and orange growers when 
good yields were expected. The Govern- 
ment’s recent decision to assist and ex- 
pand the industry has met with wide- 








998 metric tons of staple fiber. 








| World Production of Artificial Textile Fibers 


World production of rayon rose from 352,000 metric tons in 1934 to about 
650,000 metric tons in 1942, while world output of staple fiber (an artificial 
| fiber suitable for spinning on cotton and worsted machinery) jumped from 





23,000 to about 900,000 metric tons during the same period, according to a 
special table given in the League of Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

In 1942, the leading producers of rayon were: the United States with 217,- 
000 tons, or one-third of world production; Japan, 135,000 tons; Germany, 
100,000 tons; Italy, 60,000 tons; and the United Kingdom, 40,000 tons. Of 
| staple fiber: Germany, with 400,000 tons, or nearly half of world output; Japan, 

180,000 tons; Italy, 150,000 tons; the United States, nearly 70,000 tons; France, 
27,000 to 28,000 tons; and the United Kingdom, 20,000 tons. 

In the United States, production increased further in 1943 and 1944 to 
227,300 and 253,000 metric tons of rayon, and to 73,492 and 75,000 metric tons 
of staple fiber. Output in 1934 had been 94,494 metric tons of rayon and only 


The former Axis countries—Germany, Italy, and Japan—greatly increased 
their output of rayon and especially of staple fiber, both before and during the 
war that is now ended. Between 1934 and 1942, rayon production rose from 
39,000 to 100,000 tons in Germany, from 39,000 to 60,000 tons in Italy, and from 
70,000 to 135,000 tons in Japan; staple fiber output during the same period 
soared from 7,000 to 400,000 tons in Germany, from 10,000 to 150,000 tons in 
Italy, and from 2,000 to 180,000 tons in Japan. 
| Only in the United Kingdom was rayon and staple-fiber production estimated 
to have been lower in 1942 than in 1939. 
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spread approval by growers in need of 
new and improved stock to meet domes- 
tic and export demands. 

Approximately 160,000 field crates 
(each crate contains about 90 pounds of 
fruit) or 6,428 tons of grapefruit were 
harvested in the first 6 months of 1945. 
This represents an increase of nearly 959 
tons of fruit over the 1944 season. 

The Cooperative Citrus Growers’ As- 
sociation which handles the bulk of the 
island’s citrus crops received 130,000 field 
crates of grapefruit which it converted 
into 112,000 cartons of juice (each carton 
contains 24 tins of 20 fluid ounces each). 
The amount of grapefruit marketed this 
year outside the Cooperative is unoffi- 
cially reported to be 30,000 field crates. 

Grapefruit yields in Trinidad are based 
on a 5-year cycle, starting with moderate 
yields the first year of bearing, increas- 
ing to peak production in the third year, 
and waning in the fourth and fifth years. 
The 1943-44 season, which yielded 
122,564 crates, was the fifth year in the 
cycle and therefore a normally low pro- 
duction period. 

Orange production totaled 18,000 field 
crates, averaging 100 pounds to the crate, 
which is substantially the same as in 
1944. The Cooperative used 6,000 field 
crates of oranges this year to make 2,537 
cartons of blended juice, which was sold 
almost, entirely to local wholesalers. 
The remaining 12,000 crates were sold 
locally and in neighboring West Indian 
islands. 

The total lime crop will probably be 
75,000 barrels (160 pounds to the barrel) 
as compared with 80,000 barrels produced 
in 1944. 

The Government expects to have 
100,000 budded citrus plants ready for 
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growers in 1946 and following that an 
annual supply of 75,000 plants to meet 
increasing demands for’ grapefruit, 
orange, and lime stock. 


CuBAN POTATO PRODUCTION 


Cuba consumes around 150,000,000 
pounds of white potatoes annually, of 
which it normally produces a little more 
than two-thirds, the remainder being 
imported from the United States. Cuba 
also imports an average of about 23,000,- 
000 pounds of seed potatoes, of which in 
1944 two-thirds were from Canada and 
one-third from the United States. 

The 1944-45 crop, harvested from De- 
cember to May, was a good one with pro- 
duction estimated at roughly 130,000,000 
pounds. Consumption of potatoes has 
increased as a result of increased pur- 
chasing power and scarcity of similar 
foods and imports in the late summer and 
fall will probably amount to between 
40,000,000 and 50,000,000 pounds. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Details of the number of fruit-bearing 
trees in Eire are not available inasmuch 
as the statistical records are compiled in 
terms of acres only. The area planted 
in fruit trees has increased steadily in 
recent years. In 1939 the area planted 
totaled 8,170 acres, whereas in 1944 about 
10,941 acres were planted to fruit trees. 

Increased production is attributed to 
the following: (a) Import restrictions on 
fruits of any kind which can be grown 
domestically and on fruit pulp for manu- 
facturing purposes; (b) increased acre- 
agee of fruit by manufacturers of jam to 
meet their own requirements both on 
their own farms and under contract with 
farmers; (c) the greater interest shown 
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the Brazilian public. 


Approximately 150,000 tons of equipment were ordered from the United 
States to build the plant, of which about 130,000 tons have been delivered. 
For technical advice and assistance, 50 or more United States engineers and 
technicians at a time have labored at Volta Redonda with their Brazilian 


colleagues. 


Brazil’s New Steel Plant Nears Completion 


The Volta Redonda steel plant in Brazil, biggest steel-making enterprise in 
Latin America, is almost ready to begin production after overcoming many 
wartime obstacles in obtaining equipment and material, says a statement by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Rising on a site about 80 miles west of Rio de Janeiro and 230 miles northeast 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s main industrial center, the Volta Redonda plant has 
progressed steadily toward completion during the war years. 

A battery of 55 coke ovens, designed to produce 1,200 tons of coke daily, is 
The coal supply, in turn, depends upon transportation 


A blast furnace, boiler house, and power house have been completed. Three 
open-hearth furnaces, which will convert into steel the pig iron produced in 
the blast furnace, are scheduled to be ready in September. 
mill to roll steel ingots into plate is scheduled for operation in November. 

The rail and structural-steel mill is scheduled for operation early in 1946 
and the sheet-metal and tin mill about the middle of 1946. 

Equipment for recovering valuable byproducts, such as benzol and am- 
monia, from the coking process is installed. These byproducts will be impor- 
tant to Brazil’s growing industry, which now depends almost entirely on 
Volta Redonda will set the pace itself in utilizing by- 
products, by using gas generated in the coking ovens for the blast furnace 
and other purposes, including a “standby” electric generating plant. 

About half of the estimated $90,000,000 cost of Volta Redonda, with its 
auxiliary coal mines and other facilities, was provided by a $45,000,000 loan 
trom the Export-Import Bank of Washington. Remainder of the cost was 
supplied largely by the Brazilian Government, with a small interest held by 
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in taking care of orchards by spraying, 
the use of fertilizer, and thinning; and 
(d) the establishment of better market- 
ing facilities, central packing agencies, 
and collecting depots, the introduction 
of standard packages, and the institu- 
tion of the Apple Marketing Scheme by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The commercial production of apples, 
strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, 
and black currants is encouraged by the 
various County Committees of Agricul- 
ture which subsidize the establishment of 
apple orchards and plots for small fruit 
in suitable areas under certain condi- 
tions. Plums and damsons are produced 
fairly extensively. There are few cherry 
orchards, and only limited quantities of 
pears are produced. Apricots are not 
cultivated, and peaches are grown in qa 
small way and for private use orfly. 

During recent years the production of 
fruit has been adversely affected by the 
inability to import suitable spraying 
equipment. 


Sugars and Products 
CuBAN SuGAR Crop 


Reports from, Habana indicate that 
the 1946 Cuban sugar crop has been seri- 
ously affected by the same drought which 
damaged the 1945 crop when about 900,- 
000 short tons of sugar were lost, limiting 
this year’s output to about 3,925,000 
short tons of raw sugar. 

Estimates of the size of 1946 sugar pro- 
duction vary. Some estimates indicate 
an output of less than 4,000,000 tons of 
sugar, while other observers believe that 
4,250,000 tons would more fairly reflect 
current prospects. 

Heavy plantings of cane were made 
last autumn and this spring, estimated 
at about 600,000 acres.* This would be 
the largest new planting in more than 15 
years and would compare with about 
460,000 acres planted in the 1941-42 sea- 
son. Under normal conditions, only 
about 300,000 to 350,000 acres of new 
plantings would be required to maintain 
acreage in sugar at the existing level. 
This year, many ratoon fields were so 
badly damaged by the drought that they 
had to be destroyed. Some new plant- 
ings died as a result of dry weather and 
others are so retarded they will not be 
available for harvest in 1946. The net 
increase in cane area for the 1946 crop 
therefore may amount to only 100,000 
acres, or a total cane area of about 
2,600,000 acres. 


Swiss APICULTURE 


Switzerland’s gross yield from apicul- 
ture in 1944 was valued at 15,400,000 
francs, or more than four times the 
3,600,000 francs realized in 1943. This 
large increase was not due to a greater 
number of beehives, of which there are 
about 330,000 in the country, but to the 
fact that in 1944 the bees were not af- 
fected by disease as they were in 1943. 
Very little honey, however, was marketed 
in 1944, because lack of sugar made it 
necessary to feed the honey back to the 
bees. The average honey yield per bee- 
hive in 1944 is estimated at 14 pounds, as 
compared with 4 pounds in 1943 and an 
average of about 11 pounds during the 
past 10 years, 
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Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Production at the Steep Rock iron ore 
mine in Ontario, Canada, reached 1,000 
short tons daily early in June and was 
expected to be even higher before the 
end of the month. Ultimately annual 
production equal to 2,000,000 tons of iron 
ore is anticipated. The mine did not 
go into production until late in 1944, but 
from then until the close of the shipping 
season it had an output of 16,551 short 
tons. The ore is high grade and most, 
if not all, is being exported to the United 
States. 

Despite the widespread occurrence of 
iron ore in Ontario, the only other iron 
ore mine in the Province is the Helen 
mine at Michipicoten, whose production 
was 536,701 short tons in 1944. Although 
shipments from either mine have not 
been very large they represent the bulk 
of iron ore moved from Canadian mines 
and indicate an increase of more than 
400 percent from the 1939 figures. 

The pig iron and primary iron and 
steel manufacturing industries of On- 
tario also had an important growth dur- 
ing the war. From an output of 556,186 
short tons in 1939 the production of pig 
iron was increased to an estimated 1,412,- 
546 short tons in 1943. Figures on the 
Ontario production tonnage are not 
available, but the value of production in 
the primary iron and steel industries in 
the Province increased from $48,925,939 
in 1939 to $159,789,376 in 1943. 

There are 3 Ontario firms operating 
blast furnaces and 27 engaged in pri- 
mary iron and steel manufacture. The 
production of pig iron in Ontario rep- 
resents approximately 80 percent of the 
total Canadian output, and that of the 
primary iron and steel industries, 71 per- 
cent of total Canadian production. 

A considerable amount of the raw ma- 
terial used by the various Ontario com- 
panies comes from the United States, 
iron ore and scrap as well as approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 tons of steel being im- 
ported annually. 

All of the companies have experienced 
production shifts during the war. The 
number of alloys being produced has in- 
creased and the sizes and shapes of man- 
ufactured articles have changed. The 
elimination of peacetime lines, mean- 
while, has permitted more concentration 
and therefore greater efficiency in the 
production of the grades singled out for 
manufacture. Considering the skill and 
experience thus developed, the primary 
iron and steel industry probably will be 
able to turn out a wider variety as well 
as a larger volume of products after 
reconversion than before 1940. No in- 
formation is available concerning the 
expansion of production facilities, but 
employment has nearly tripled and the 
value of production has quadrupled. 

Large quantities of bars, sheets, and 
structural forms have been exported, 
principally to South America, Australia, 
India, South Africa, and Russia during 
the war. Primary producers anticipate 
that the greater part of postwar exports 
will be in the form of manufactured 
products, especially railway equipment 
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Rehabilitation of French Machine-Tool Industry 


The French Ministry of Industrial Production, through its Mechanical Indus- 
tries Division, has prepared a 5-year plan for the rehabilitation of the French 
machine-tool industry, to provide ultimately modern equipment and installa- 
tions forindustry. The principal points of the plan are reported to be: (1) The 
maintenance of the total usable stock of machine tools at the prewar figure of 
590,000 units; (2) the replacement of 265,000 of the oldest units by new 
machines at a cost, according to present estimates, of about 70,000,000,000 
francs (about 125,000 units would be imported from Great Britain, the United 
States, and Sweden, or recovered from Germany) ; (3) gradual reduction over 
the 5-year period of the average age of machine tools from 25 to 12 years. 

This process, involving the replenishment of nearly half the supply of 
machine tools by modern high-output units, would make possible considerable 
increase in production capacity of the French machine-tool industry. 

One of the principal features of the plan is the construction of more than 
120,000 machines in France, in series, according to the following schedule: 
16,000 units the first year; 21,000 units the second; 25,000 units the third; 
30,000 the fourth; and 30,000 the fifth. Estimated expenditures for execution 
of this portion of the program would be 30,000,000,000 francs. 

Although the project is called a 5-year plan, obviously it will extend consid- 
erably over that length of time. Implementation of the program has been 
placed in the hands of the Syndicat de Constructeurs de Machines Outils. 
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Each member firm has been assigned a schedule defining the types and quan- 
tities of machines to be built. There are only about 50 of these firms, but 
small and medium-sized firms may contribute to the execution of the plan by 
building machines on a cooperative basis. An allotment of 20,000 machines 
to be constructed by new companies has been provided for. 

The Ministry envisages the grouping of the principal French manufacturers 
of machine tools into a new combined company, in which the Government would 
have the maximum share of capital, charged with the production of certain 
types of machine tools heretofore imported. The organization could acquire 
patents covering machines already perfected and in production. 








and agricultural machinery, but special 
steels and alloys will probably be ex- 
ported in unmanufactured form. 


ITALIAN STEEL INDUSTRY 


The steel plants in northern Italy suf- 
fered relatively little war damage and in 
May production was being held up 
chiefly because of the lack of sufficient 
raw materials, according to the Italian 
press. In 1943, Italy produced 1,750,000 
quintals of iron and steel products a 
month. At the end of 1943, however, the 
Germans began interfering with produc- 
tion and requisitioning manufactured ar- 
ticles. As a result the output gradually 
dropped until it was only about 200,000 
quintals during the first 4 months of 
1945. Estimates place the monthly needs 
of the steel industry at approximately 
500,000 quintals of unworked steel and 
about 250,000 quintals of coal. Electric 
furnaces are used for the most part. 

The plants of the heavy steel industry 
in the Liguria region, which were only 
slightly damaged during the war, are said 
to have reserves of iron ore, steel, and cast 
iron. The amount of their production 
will be dependent on whether they are 
able to obtain adequate supplies of coal. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SHOE FACTORY IN 
REGINA, CANADA 


Announcement was made in Canada 
in June of a plan to establish a shoe fac- 
tory in Regina, Province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. The factory will have a 
production capacity of 1,000 pairs of 





shoes daily, and was expected to be in 
operation by the end of August. Equip- 
ment will be obtained from a shoe com- 
pany in Winnipeg. 

Although only footwear will be pro- 
duced at first, it is planned to manufac- 
ture leather jackets and other types of 
leather goods as soon as machinery be- 
comes available. The plan also calls for 
the ultimate establishment of a tannery. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


There are 4 shoe factories and 80 small 
footwear-producing shops in operation 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
according to recent estimates. . In addi- 
tion, about 400 such shops are operating 
in other localities in the Republic. 


FRENCH TANNING INDUSTRY 


Production of tanning extracts in 
France amounted to 639 tons during 
March according to the foreign press. 
It was hoped that the monthly output 
in April and May would increase to 970 
tons. 

During recent months Argentina has 
shipped 3,000 tons of extract to France, 
and it was expected that Turkey would 
supply 2,000 tons of valonia. There were 
some possibilities, also, that oak could be 
obtained from Sweden, chestnut from 
Italy, and sumac from Sicily. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBER CONSUMPTION 


Before the war Australia was consum- 
ing timber at the rate of approximately 
1,000,000,000 board feet annually, 65 per- 
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cent from domestic production, the re- 
mainder being imported, principally 
from Canada, according to a foreign 
lumber journal. No marked decrease in 
consumption has occurred during the 
war years, since military demands have 
almost offset decreases in civilian con- 
struction, and Australian forests have 
been heavily cut because of the difficulty 
of obtaining imported lumber. 

Almost 19,000,000 acres have been re- 
served for forests, but this amount does 
not produce sufficient lumber to meet 
domestic needs. Timber suitable for 
cutting is believed to have been consider- 
ably reduced and larger quantities will 
have to be imported in the future, esti- 
mates of forestry officials indicate. 


BRAZILIAN PENCIL PRODUCTION 


Wood-cased pencils made in Brazil 
have gained a wide market in Latin 
America during the war. Exports in- 
creased from 12,287 kilograms valued at 
261,526 cruzeiros in 1939 to 311,413 kilo- 
grams valued at 9,516,837 cruzeiros in 
1944. The largest portion of the exports 
went to Argentina which took 191,804 
kilograms valued at 6,265,213 cruzeiros 
in 1944. Peru, with imports of 37,006 
kilograms valued at 1,002,741 cruzeiros 
afforded the second-best market in 1944. 

It is understood that practically all of 
the wosd-cased pencils exported from 
Brazil are made from Parana pine which 
does not produce as good a grade of prod- 
uct as cedar wood, and it is doubtful if 
the new markets can be maintained when 
competition is again keen. Imports of 
cedar pencil slats from the United States 
have been limited and irregular. The 
pencils into which they were manufac- 
tured are thought to have been absorbed 
by the domestic market. 

Imports of wood-cased pencils into 
Brazil have fluctuated between a high of 
10,441 kilograms valued at 87,038 cruzei- 
ros in 1941 and a low of 1,340 kilograms 
valued at 183,514 cruzeiros in 1943. Im- 
ports in 1937 amounted to 3,576 kilo- 
grams, value at 419,054 cruzeiros, and 
were therefore only slightly above 1944 
imports of 3,391 kilograms valued at 
379,362 cruzeiros. 


RESTICTIONS ON USE or DoucLas Fir Locs 
REMOVED IN CANADA 


Restrictions on the use of high grade 
peeler-type Douglas fir logs from the 
Vancouver forest district have been re- 
moved, according to a Canadian lumber 
publication. Sawmills can now buy high 
grade logs on the same basis as plywood 
companies, which should make available 
increased quantities of lumber of a type 
more suitable for interior construction 
work. 

Because of the mounting demand for 
plywood for military purposes, as well as 
for repairs in Britain, the use of peeler- 
type logs was restricted and they were 
diverted almost entirely to plywood 
plants after the latter part of 1942. 


ForREST PRODUCTION, BrITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The $28,000,000 increase in the total 
value of forest production in British 
Columbia, Canada, in 1944, a gain of 24 
percent over the preceding year, can be 
attributed almost entirely to higher sales 
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prices rather than to greater output, says 
a Canadian lumber publication. 

Total production of all forest products 
in the Province in 1944, measured in 
board feet, amounting to 3,096,333,000 
feet, an increase of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent over 1943. 


Pit-Prop CUTTING PROGRAM, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The British Columbia, Canada, pit- 
prop cutting program for the British 
Ministry of Supply has been slow in 
getting under way, despite the need for 
completing the bulk of the work by fall, 
says a Canadian lumber magazine. 

More than 20 contracts covering over 
80,000 cords of pit props have been placed 
in almost all areas in British Columbia 
within 20 miles of a railroad. Some of 
the props are shipped by ocean from 
Vancouver and New Westminster and 
others are sent by rail to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Props are needed to supply the British 
market until June 1946, when it is ex- 
pected that supplies will again be avail- 
able from former European sources. 


SHINGLE Exports FroM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CanaDA, TO U. S. 


Exports of red cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, increased substantially in June 
over those for the preceding month, but 
were smaller than in June 1944. 

Although the percentage of red cedar 
shingle production which may be shipped 
to the United States has been increased 
from 60 to 70 percent, shipments have de- 
clined because of shortages of labor and 
of logs and the conversion of cedar logs to 
lumber rather than shingles. Present 
production is about 50 percent of mill 
capacity. 


POSTWAR PRODUCTION PLANS, CHINA 


Lumber was formerly imported into 
China in large quantities, but in the 
postwar period the industry will attempt 
to meet consumption demands to a larger 
extent from domestic resources, it is re- 
ported. 

It is not planned to promote the ex- 
port of lumber to any appreciable extent, 
and the annual maximum will be limited 
to CN$5,000,000. 


ExporTs FROM THE GOLD COAST 


A recent decided trend toward greater 
development of sawmilling in the Gold 
Coast is evident from the rise in exports 
of sawn lumber. A number of new mills 
are in operation or will be erected. 

Exports of sawn lumber increased from 
38,356 cubic feet in 1942 to 125,221 in 
1944; exports of squared-off logs rose 
from 1,503,225 cubic feet to 2,518,467. 


Kenya’s CEDAR PENCIL-SLAT INDUSTRY 


Kenya’s cedar pencil-slat industry has 
continued active during the war, al- 
though production has necessarily been 
curtailed because of transportation diffi- 
culties, and the diversion of labor to other 
branches of the lumber trade. 

Of the three mills producing cedar 
slats, the largest is devoted exclusively 
to this commodity; exports amounted to 
18,696 cubic feet in 1943, the latest year 
for which statistics are available. 
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The colony’s forests are estimated to 
cover 3,000,000 acres, of which more than 
one-half is cedar. That grown at high 
altitudes is most suitable for pencil slats, 
as the trees are straighter, have fewer 
knots, and are not so hard as those in 
the lowlands. 

The Forestry Department is endeavor- 
ing to interest more mills in the use of 
cedar as a general-purpose wood. It was 
formerly widely utilized for furniture and 
construction, but because the Kenya 
species splits rather easily, carpenters 
and woodworkers have for some time pre- 
ferred the domestic wood mvule. 


EXPORTS FROM PARAGUAY 


Most of Paraguay’s lumber exports are 
in the form of logs and beams, with Ar- 
gentina the principal market, particu- 
larly for these classes. Lumber exports 
totaled 6,864 metric tons in 1944 and 
represented 12.5 percent of the total val- 
ue of allexports. Since lumber is shipped 
in its cheapest form, its value to the 
country is reduced and the benefit that 
would result from further processing is 
not obtained. 

Demand for domestic lumber increased 
markedly in 1944 and because of the rela- 
tively low supply prices rose also. 


SWEDISH SAWMILLING COMPANY PLANS 
EXPANSION 


Korsnas Sagverks A/B., Sweden, who 
operate sawmills at Gefle, Korsnas, and 
Vansbro, have made application to ex- 
pand and modernize the mill at Gefle so 
that all production can be centered there, 
according to a European lumber journal. 

It is planned to complete the change- 
over by the end of 1946, at an estimated 
cost of 7,000,000 crowns. The new mill 
would have an annual capacity of 30,000 
standards (1 standard 1,980 board 
feet). 

Swiss FOREIGN TRADE 


Switzerland’s imports of lumber de- 
creased almost 50 percent in value in 
1944 from those of the preceding year, 
according to Swiss customs statistics. 
Amounts are shown as 32,356,265 and 16,- 
985,530 Swiss francs, respectively. 

Exports of lumber increased in value 
from 5,168,516 francs in 1943 to 6,337,066 
in 1944. ' 


PITWOOD SUPPLIES, SOUTH WALES, U. K. 


The outlook for supplies of pitwood in 
south Wales is favorable; stocks are mod- 
erately satisfactory and additional im- 
ports are likely to be available soon. 
Home-grown deliveries are being re- 
ceived steadily and are about equal to 
current consumption, according to the 
British press. 

Imports of pitwood are not expected to 
be resumed on a large scale for some 
time. North America is expected to be 
an important source in the future, 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CIGARETTE FACTORY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
To INSTALL ADDITIONAL MACHINERY 


Operators of the one cigarette factory 
in the Dominican Republic have an- 
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nounced their intention of installing ad- 
ditional machinery when it becomes 
available. Equipment now in use, in- 
cluding seven cigarette-making ma- 
chines two packing machines, and two 
driers, all of United States make, is said 
to be in reasonably good condition, re- 
placement parts having been obtained 
during the war period. 


IRANIAN MARKET FOR INSECTICIDE 
MACHINERY 


Although at present there is no evident 
demand for insecticide machinery in 
Iran, officials of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture have expressed a desire to reequip 
the Karaj plant with United States ma- 
chinery in the future. No insecticide 
machinery is manufactured in Iran. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


GREEK PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


Many of the old-line pharmaceutical 
and drug importers in Greece have either 
gone out of business or have sustained 
such heavy losses during the German oc- 
cupation and the civil war that consid- 
erable time will probably elapse before 
complete rehabilitation can occur. The 
local chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is struggling hard to return to 
normal, but the transition is bound to be 
difficult. 

No detailed trade statistics for the 
pharmaceutical industry are available, 
but according to estimates of the Min- 
istry of National Economy, output of the 
few plants that had resumed business by 
May 1945 was only 35 percent of the 1939 
figure for the corresponding period. No 
details are obtainable regarding types 
and quantity of products in the various 
branches in this industry. Because of 
the difficulties involved in importing raw 
materials from abroad, most of the 
establishments which have resumed pro- 
duction are using the small stocks left 
over since the war or what was imported 
from Germany and Italy during the oc- 
cupation. 

Since the Germans withdrew from 
Greece in October 1944, both foreign and 
domestic trade in proprietary medicines, 
biologicals, and medicinal chemicals 
has been generally inactive. The small 
quantities produced locally go directly 
from the factory to the retailer. Ship- 
ping difficulties and civilian and military 
needs in producing countries are respon- 
sible for the slow recovery in import 
trade. Throughout the period of occupa- 
tion almost all basic medicines and bio- 
logicals required by the public were sup- 
plied to the principal distributing points 
by the Swiss Red Cross delegation in 
Greece, acting on behalf of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. Later, UNRRA and 
the Greek War Relief Association took 
over this distribution, but neither in 
quantity nor variety do the amounts of 
these imports appear to be sufficient to 
meet the country’s needs. 

During the occupation German and 
Italian merchants made an organized 
effort to establish their brands of phar- 
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maceuticals and proprietary medicines 
on the Greek market. The Greek au- 
thorities were forced to relax the regula- 
tions governing the sale and distribution 
of patent medicines which had been in 
operation in Greece since 1935. Privi- 
leged treatment for Italian proprietary 
medicines was established by a decree in 
November 1941 and was extended to cover 
the same commodities of German origin 
by a decree of March 1942. An emer- 
gency law of March 9, 1945, declared 
these decrees null and void. 

As a result of the policy of the enemy 
during the occupation Italy and Ger- 
many were the sole suppliers of pharma- 
ceuticals and proprietary medicines in 
1942 and 1943. Total imports for the 
years 1938, 1942, and 1943 are shown in 
the following table: 


{In kilograms] 





Item | 1938 | 1942 1943 





Raw materials (pharmaceu- 
OS FE CLR BSS |104, 000 


143, 000 | 101,000 
Proprietary medicines_--___-.. | 78, 000 


90, 000 | 124,000 








Figures for 1944 are not available. 

Some of the domestic manufacturers 
who kept their output down during the 
occupation have been able in recent 
months to turn to good use the pharma- 
ceutical raw materials imported in 1942 
and 1943 to meet the needs of the trade. 
With the gradual restoration of normal 
economic life in Greece, the regular ad- 
ministrative machinery is being restored. 
All prewar regulations concerping the 
importation, licensing, and distribution 
of proprietary medicines and allied prod- 
ucts, together with questions dealing with 
patents, trade-marks, and price controls 
are now back in operation. 

The total collapse of Germany, which 
for many years enjoyed the largest share 
of the Greek phramaceutical market, has 
turned the attention of Greek importers 
to the United States as the principal 
source of supplies. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of pharmaceuticals 
during the first quarter of 1945 were 
valued at 1,971,000 soles compared with 
a value of 2,908,000 soles for imports of 
these commodities during the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FILMS REGISTERED IN U. K. 


Both foreign-produced motion-picture 
films and British-produced short films 
registered in the United Kingdom during 
the year ended March 31, 1945, increased 
in number and footage over those reg- 
istered in the year ended March 31, 1944. 
However, long films produced in Great 
Britain and registered during the year 
1944-45 declined slightly in both num- 
ber and footage. 

Registration figures for domestic and 
foreign-made films during the 2 years 
are as follows: 
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Year ended Year ended 
March 31, 1944 | March 31, 1945 
Type of film 
Num- Num- 
pe of | Footage | ber of | Footage 
films films 
British films: 
TIE Sie hnics anos 70 | 460, 280 67 446, 798 
ae 128 | 156, 591 157 209, 460 
Foreign films: 
ESR eres 376 | 2, 580, 224 379 | 2, 675, 036 
i RU 339 | 349,093 354 355, 096 

















Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


NEw GYPSUM PLANT, CALGARY, CANADA 


Work has begun on the construction 
of a gypsum plant in Calgary, Alberta 
Province, Canada, according to the 
British press. When completed, the 
plant will employ about 50 people in the 
making of a wide variety of gypsum 
products from raw materials obtained 
from the company’s mines near Cran- 
brook, British Columbia. Estimated cost 
of the installations is $250,000. « 


CEMENT SHORTAGE IN CONCEPCION, CHILE, 
AREA 


A serious shortage of cement exists in 
the vicinity of Concepcion, Chile, where 
demand has been accumulating since the 
1938 earthquake. Substantial importa- 
tions of cement have been made, but 
scarcity of shipping facilities within the 
country has not permitted delivery of 
desired quotas to the Concepcion area. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ECUADORAN OILSEED TRADE 


Ecuador’s imports and exports of 
oleaginous seeds from 1939 through 1943 
are shown in the following table: 


{In gross kilograms] 








Year Exports | Imports 
eae ERE TSE OS Cr TE SP 47 2 
BNI in catchesinsp mskscinmsihions nian cs ele 50, 379 1 
, RR Ld SME A AR ERS 234, 616 2 
REISS SRRRES Se Siterenieeye cen TOR Bee fete 
Ra iiwibnadesicthuncosuninniesiadiameall ef Sees 











PARAGUAYAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF 
OILS 


The production of vegetable oils in 
Paraguay in 1944 increased by 14 percent 
over 1943. In general, all types of oils 
showed increases except coconut oil and 
tung. The decrease in coconut-oil out- 
put, according to the factories, was due 
to the impairment of the crop by the in- 
tense drought. 

During 1944, about 300 metric tons of 
sunflower seed were produced, but it was 
not processed into oil. For the first time, 
there was a production of flaxseed oil 
(9 metric tons) in the Encarnacion 
region. 

All the cottonseed and peanut oil and 
half of the coconut and palm oil was 
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for home consumption, whereas 18 per- 
cent of the castor oil was utilized by the 
home market, the remainder going into 
export. 

Foreign market price trends during 
1944 were favorable for coconut and 
palm oil, and to a lesser degree for tung. 
On the other hand, price quotations for 
castor oil dropped sharply in the River 
Plate and New York markets. 

Production of oils and their raw ma- 
terials is shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 





























1943 1944 
Item Raw Raw 
mate- Oils mate- Oils 
rials ri 
aid | 
Cottonseed..........| 14,507 | 1,628 | 24,604 | 2, 949 
Peanuts __- 3,640 | 736 3,284 77 
Coconut kernel _- 3, 526 | 12,006 | 2,376 | 11,244 
Coconut pulp-_-- 2, 359 7399 | 2, 478 2 431 
Castor bean _- - 936 374 | 1,353 489 
Tung.--- ‘ 188 | 47 | 157 45 
SS SES Sees ee 41 9 
—..-.. --| 28,156 | 5,190 | 34,383 | 5,942 
j | 





1 The extracted oil is known commercially as coconut 
© 
2 The extracted oil is known commercially as palm oil. 


Vegetable-oil exports in 1943 and 1944 
are shown in the table following: 


[In metric tons] 





Item | 1943 | 1944 








Coconut oi] (both coconut and palm) 1,514 1,099 





 ERREES ak Ree OTS | 357 | 403 
RG REESE Crea 15 | 22 
aah se ctictcnyipete Shek Shoes 1,886 | 1,524 





Paper and 
Related Products 


CZECHOSLOVAK PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Arecent report from Prague states that 
the pulp and paper mills are among the 
industries in condition to resume normal 
production immediately. 

This industry in 1941 comprised five 
pulp mills and five paper mills having an 
annual capacity of 187,000 short tons of 
chemical pulp, 22,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp, and 72,000 tons of paper, principally 
wrapping paper and newsprint. Yearly 
exports of chemical pulp approximateed 
143,000 tons, while paper exports were 
about 28,000 tons. 

The report cited above is believed to 
refer to the physical condition of the 
mills. It is reported that all trees over 
40 years old have been cut and that large 
quantities of wood are being consumed 
for purposes other than pulp making. 
Although the railroads are in running 
condition, coal and coke are in extremely 
short supply. All this would indicate 
that the pulp and paper mills are in a 
precarious position as far as raw ma- 
terials, fuel, and transportation are con- 
cerned. 


Woop-Putp Imports InTo U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from Sweden totaled 23,715 short 
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tons during the week ended August 10, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity imported from 
oversea sources since VE-Day through 
August 10, 1945, amounts to 63,766 short 
tons, of which about 55 percent was un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft) and 
about 37 percent was unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp. The remaining 8 percent 
was of bleached sulfite and bleached 
sulfate grades. 

Entries of wood pulp into the United 
States from Sweden, by customs districts, 
for the week ended August 10, 1945, are 
shown in the following table: 





| 
Customs district and item Quantity | Value 


Short tons 
11,102 | 1 $72,134 


Maine and New Hampshire: 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 
New York: 
Sulfite, unbleached ; 6, 971 
Sulfite, bleached, other than ray- | 
on and special chemical grades | 165 12,7 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 11, 023 673, 519 
Baltimore: | 


Sulfite, unbleached | 1,568} 95,844 
Sulfite, bleached, other than ray- 
on and special chemical grades 440 | 30, 883 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 22,446 141, 524 
ree 23,715 | 1, 454, 225 





1 Represents arrivals during the week ended August 3, 
for which import entries were filed during the week 
ended August 10. 

2? Represents in part arrivals during the week ended 
July 27, for which import entries were filed during the 
week ended August 10. 


Cumulative imports of wood pulp from 
VE-Day through August 10, 1945, were 


as follows: 
Short tons 


ee 23, 793 
Sulfate, unbleached (Kraft pulp)-_-_-- 35,110 
Sulfite, bleached, other than rayon 

and chemical grades.............. 2,510 


Sulfite, bleached, rayon and special 


I i ce eine tileancpr and 2, 230 
I EE ee 123 
er 63, 766 


OUTLOOK FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF A PULP 
INDUSTRY IN SURINAM 


Sufficient raw material appears avail- 
able to Surinam to justify further in- 
vestigation into the possibility of estab- 
lishing a domestic pulp industry. More 
than 200 varieties of trees and shrubs in 
the colony have been classified and there 
are doubtless many others. 

Possentrie, Baboentrie, and Wallaba 
are considered particularly suitable for 
pulp because of their occurrence in large 
stands, their location relatively near 
water transportation, and other favor- 
able factors. Possentrie, which is found 
in almost pure stands, is probably the 
outstanding wood for pulp production. 
If logged on a large scale, costs would 
be about $0.347 per cubic foot, compared 
with $0.738 for yellow pine in the United 
States. Baboentrie is well distributed 
over the northern part of Surinam and 
has been sold to the United States for 
$15 per 1,000 board feet. Several species 
of Wallaba are found, fairly well distrib- 
uted, and prices have average $4 to $6 
per ton when exported as firewood. 

Since no wood for pulp manufacture 
is believed to have been shipped from 
Surinam, considerable pioneer work 
would be involved. It has been sug- 
gested that pulp be manufactured locally, 
but despite the saving in shipping ex- 
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penses other factors would be unfavor-. 
able. For example, the only needed ma. 
terials available are timber and wood for 
fuel. 

Also, a pulp mill would require 40,000 
gallons of fresh water per hour for proc- 
essing, and water on the lower reaches 
of the rivers is often salty and some- 
times contains large amounts of silt. If 
the mill were located high enough to 
escape these features, it might be too 
far from wood supplies. A shortage of 
skilled labor also exists. 

It is believed that the establishment 
of a pulp industry would be welcomed 
and that any assistance possible would 
be furnished to an accredited company 
undertaking exploitation of domestic 
woods for pulp production. 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of paper in Argentina has 
increased to a point where the domestic 
mills are able to supply the local demand 
for paper for everyday uses. This level 
of production has been reached despite 
reduced imports of certain raw mate- 
rials, notably sulfite and sulfate wood 
pulp and machinery parts. It has been 
estimated that domestic production has 
increased about 30 percent during the 
1939-43 period—or from 115,000 tons to 
150,000 tons. 

Notwithstanding this increase, the 
Argentine industry is not yet able to 
meet the domestic demand for good 
quality newsprint, kraft paper, cigarette 
paper, and cellophane. In addition to 
these four types, considerable quantities 
of fine papers and specialty papers also 
are imported. , 

Official Argentine import statistics for 
1944 are not yet available. For purposes 
of comparison, the following table shows 
import figures for 1943 and 1944, com- 
piled from ships’ manifests. They are 
not to be taken for official statistics. 





{In metric tons] 
Item and country of origin 1943 1944 
Newsprint 112,229 | 124, 701 
Sweden 52, 064 5A, 303 
United States 59, 134 68, 304 
Other countries 1,031 4 
Book paper 2, 825 8, 42 
Sweden 1,720 8, 474 
United States 1,051 

United Kingdom i 47 
Spain 21 
Cover paper and surface coated paper 2, 633 6, 705 
Sweden 1, 214 5, 795 
United States 748 547 
United Kingdom 666 346 
Other countries 5 17 
Wrapping paper 5, 662 12, 860 
Greasproof and cellophane 941 1, 197 
United States R38 553 
United Kingdom 53 37 
Sweden. _. 50 607 
Other 4,721 | 11,668 
Sweden 4,300 | 11,565 

United States 368 
Brazil. ; | 85 
Other countries 53 | 13 
Paperboard 5,189 | 10,731 
Sweden. _. 4, 890 10, 667 
Other countries 299 64 
Building paper and wallboard 2, 003 4, 004 
Sweden.. | 1,278 | 3,382 
Other countries ‘ | 7254 672 
SSS |_ SSE 


Total _ _. .|130, 541 | 167, 543 
| | 
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Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Rubber exports from Madagascar dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1945 amounted 
to 1,471 metric quintals [1 metric quin- 
tal=200.46 pounds] valued at 3,757,000 
francs, according to customhouse re- 
ports. 


BALATA PRODUCTION IN SURINAM 


Balata is obtained in Surinam by tap- 
ping the bulletwood trees which are 
found in large numbers in its forests. 
The trees are either cut down and bled 
or tapped and left for a second tapping. 
Few survive the second tapping, and 
some are killed by the first. Unless some 
attempt is soon made at replanting, it 
appears to be only a matter of time until 
the balata industry of Surinam is 
doomed. 

In the past balata has been largely 
used in insulation material for under- 
sea cables. When wireless communica- 
tion became general, the balata industry 
received a set-back from which it has 
never recovered. Its use at present is 
confined to the manufacture of belting, 
golf ball, and certain military items. 

Since the beginning of the present war, 
the Rubber Development Corporation 
has been contracting through dealers in 
the United States for the entire output 
of Surinam balata, allowing no ship- 
ments to private persons. The price was 
pegged at $0.55 per pound, delivered in 
the United States. When at the end of 
1944 the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion let it be known that it would pur- 
chase no more balata, import restrictions 
were removed, and the import business 
fell again to private persons. 

The highest record production of ba- 
lata in Surinam was in 1913, when 1,180 
tons were produced and shipped from the 
colony. This was the production of 
about 6,000 men. At present not more 
than 300 men are in the field, and the 
output in 1945 is expected to fall, pos- 
sibly to 150 tons, which is considerably 
below that of last year. Production in 
the past 5 years has been as follows: 
1940, 192 tons; 1941, 275 tons; 1942, 377 
tons; 1943, 308 tons; and 1944, 194 tons. 

In normal times about one-half of the 
output was shipped to England, and if 
the price in the United States is not sat- 
isfactory, this year’s crop may be sent to 
the same market. 


SPECIAL TIRES DEVELOPED IN U. K. 


Several specialized tires were developed 
by a British rubber manufacturer and 
used successfully during the war, ac- 
cording to British press reports. One 
was a bulletproof tire, the other a sand- 
track tire. The former could be run for 
a considerable distance even after re- 
ceiving a point-blank shot, it is stated, 
while the latter proved particularly ef- 
fective for use in the desert. 
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Special Products 


AUSTRALIAN POTTERY INDUSTRY 


The value of production of the pottery 
industry in Australia during the fiscal 
year 1942-43, the latest period for which 
statistics are available, was as follows: 
Agricultural pipes (number, 1,638,404, 
£A13,084; stoneware, pipes and fittings, 
£A381,169; porcelain insulators and elec- 
trical fittings, £A281,975; other porcelain 
ware, £A3,130; sanitary earthenware and 
enameled fireclay for building purposes, 
including sanitary wall fittings, £A164,- 
898; domestic earthenware and stone- 
ware, £A139,339; other earthenware, 
stoneware, and enameled fireclay, £A97,- 
495. The total value of tiles, pipes, and 
pottery made during the year 1942-43 
was £A1,213,424. 

In normal times a great deal of pot- 
tery was imported, mainly from the 
United Kingdom and Japan, pottery from 
the former competing with the domestic 
product on a quality basis and those from 
the latter on a price and in some in- 
stances on a quality basis. The local 
product supplies the demand for stone- 
ware in general and for heavy types of 
earthenware. There is no production of 
chinaware in Australia. 

For the last 2 prewar years the value 
of Australia’s production of tiles, pipes, 
and pottery averaged about $6,500,000 
per year, while imports averaged ap- 
proximately $2,800,000 annually. Upon 
this basis it is calculated that about 30 
percent of requirements must be im- 
ported. Imports in 1941-42 were valued 
at £823,289, and in 1943-44 at £391,373. 

United States pottery products enter- 
ing the Australian market have consisted 
chiefly of porcelain insulators, prewar 
exports of which ran about $25,000 per 
year. Since 1940 the greater part of im- 
ports from the United States have been 
under lend-lease or by order from the 
Australian Government. 

Total imports of all pottery products 
from the United States in 1943-44 were 
valued at £30,457. Some interest in por- 
celain tableware, particularly for hotels, 
from the United States has been ex- 
pressed among Australian importers. 

Australia’s principal export market for 
pottery has been New Zealand, with small 
amounts going during the war to New 
Caledonia, Ceylon, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. In 1937-38 exports totaled 
£A63,174 and in 1943-44 amounted to 
£A14,453. 

In general, in the Australian pottery 
industry, grinding machines are hand 
operated. Puggers are of the hand type 
and automatic jiggers are not used. 
There are very few lining and decorating 
machines or conveyor systems, and kilns 
are generally more than 10 years old and 
use coal as fuel. 

There are seven manufacturers of pot- 
tery machinery in Australia. The lead- 
ing firm makes all types for industrial 
pottery but none for producing sanitary 
pottery or earthenware and kitchen ar- 
ticles. Opinion is divided among pottery 
manufacturers as to whether there exists 
a postwar market for machinery from 
the United States, although some jiggers, 
porcelain-making machinery, machines 
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for making plastic bricks, and modern 
machinery for making pipe might find a 
small market. 


FRANCE TO ImpoRT Books From U. K. 


The Government of France has au- 
thorized the controlled importation of 
books from Great Britain, according to 
the foreign press. A British firm has 
been appointed to act as agent between 
French and British authorities in all 
matters pertaining to book imports. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


The index of match production in 
Nicaragua rose 52 percent in the first 
quarter of 1945 over that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

Using 1939 as a base year, the index 
for 1944 was 217.3. 


POTTERY PRODUCTION, PALESTINE 


Although pottery making is an ancient 
industry in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 
the manufacture of porcelain and china- 
ware was begun only within the last few 
years. Prior to the war several firms 
were using modern methods in the manu- 
facture of pottery, but their output was 
confined to art and ornamental pottery, 
since imported earthenware table and 
kitchen articles, chiefly from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Japan, could be purchased 
cheaply on the local market. 

As the war continued, however, im- 
ports were greatly cut, falling from £36,- 
559 in 1938 to £11,385 in 1942 and £540 in 
1943. With most of the sources of supply 
thus closed the domestic industry shifted 
to the making of earthenware table and 
kitchen articles and underwent consider- 
able expansion. More workers were em- 
ployed and the kiln capacity and output 
greatly increased. In a space of 2 years, 
kiln capacity was enlarged from 50 cubic 
meters to 120 cubic meters and the value 
of production jumped to £12,000 monthly. 

The largest plant in Palestine turning 
out such articles as cups and saucers, 
tea sets, dishes, and milk jugs has three 
muffle kilns, each of 2 cubic meters ca- 
pacity and makes eight bakings totaling 
approximately 10 tons a month. About 
half of its clay preparation machinery 
and artificial dryers were imported from 
Germany and the other half designed 
and built locally from -foreign-made 
models. This company expects shortly 
to install an electric kiln for glazing 
which will increase its output by ap- 
proximately 20 cubic meters monthly. 

One of the latest developments in the 
pottery industry in Palestine is the com- 
pletion at Haifa Bay, Haifa, of a plant 
for the production of sanitary ware. 
The plant is at present equipped with 
two muffle kilns of 12 cubic meters in 
capacity, but expects to construct several 
additional kilns later. The original out- 
put, intended primarily for the domestic 
market, will consist of toilets, wash bowls, 
and pottery tiles. All machinery for 
the preparation, making, drying, and 
glazing of the clay was locally designed 
and manufactured. 

Of the basic materials used by the in- 
dustry, feldspar is available within the 
immediate area, and ball clay (white 
burning) is imported from Trans-Jordan 
and to a small extent from the Lebanon 
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region. However, before the war local 
manufacturers imported clays. Some of 
the coloring materials are available in 
the country, but many, including oxides, 
china clay, red lead, soda ash, and other 
chemicals for glazing are imported, 
mainly from the United Kingdom. Fuel 
oil imported by pipe line from Iraq is 
used for firing the kilns. 

There is still no production in Palestine 
or Trans-Jordan of vitrified china table 
or kitchenware. 


SILVERWARE Exports From PEeru 


Exports of silverware from Peru in 
1944 amounted to 13,698 kilograms valued 
at 3,697,445 soles, compared with 2,749 
kilograms valued at 187,770 soles in 1941. 
Domestic demand for the domestic prod- 
uct was also fairly large as a result of 
the elimination of European and other 
sources of supply. 


NEWSPAPER DISTRIBUTION IN MANILA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Approximately 30 newspapers and 
periodicals are published in Manila, 
Philippine Islands. The demand for 
newspapers always exceeds the supply, 
and the chief problem of publishers is to 
obtain printing facilities and sufficient 
supplies of paper and ink. 

Of the 18 daily newspapers available 
as advertising media, 7 are in English, 9 
in Chinese, and 2in Tagalog. Only 6 of 
the Chinese-language papers have a rela- 
tively important circulation and are pub- 
lished regularly. ‘Three of the 7 English- 
language papers have Sunday editions. 
In addition to the daily papers, the fol- 
lowing are published: 1 in Spanish 3 
times weekly; 2 in English, weekly; 1 in 
Tagalog, weekly; and 1 in English, 
monthly. As soon as supplies of paper 
and ink ease, two of the publishers of 
daily papers plan to issue monthly maga- 
zines. The three publications which do 
not accept advertising are not included 
in the above. 

Most of the publications have been 
started since the liberation of Manila. 
A few started as mimeographed guerrilla 
sheets toward the end of the Japanese 
occupation. Only two Chinese-language 
daily newspapers and one Tagalog-lan- 
guage weekly were published before the 
war. 

Subscriptions are not accepted in most 
cases as the publishers find it simpler 
and more economical to sell through 
newsboys and newsstands. Distribution 
outside of Manila is negligible because of 
transportation difficulties. Although a 
number of papers have applied to the 
Bureau of Posts for second-class mailing 
privileges, the Bureau has been unable, 
so far; to accept second-class mail. 

Advertising has been limited chiefly 
to night clubs, restaurants and a few 
“buy-sell” businesses. Since there is no 
importing, aside from limited amounts of 
foodstuffs and a few other necessities 
brought in by the Army, there has been 
no advertising of foreign products. Ad- 
vertising of domestic products is very 
limited because few domestic industries 
have been able to resume production. 

The approximate circulation of the 
seven daily English-language newspapers 
ranges from 5,000 to 12,000 copies and 
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their advertising rates from $2.50 to $5 
per column inch. Although two of the 
newspapers charge $5 per column inch, 
the circulation of one is 10,000 copies and 
the other, 5,000 copies. The two papers 
having a circulation of 12,000 each charge 
$3.50 per column inch for advertising. 

Two of the six daily Chinese-language 
papers have a circulation of 4,000 each; 
advertising rates are $4 for one and $5 
for the other, per columninch. The cir- 
culation of the four others varies from 
2,000 to 3,500 each, and their advertising 
rates are from $2 to $2.50 per column 
inch. 

The circulation of the two daily Taga- 
log-language newspapers is 4,000 and 
6,000 each, and their advertising rates 
are $2.25 and $2.50 respectively. 

One of the weekly English-language 
newspapers published its first issue on 
May 27, 1945, with 10,000 copies, and this 
is expected to increase to 20,000. The 
advertising rate for this publication is 
$10 per columninch. The other English- 
language weekly has a circulation of 
4,000 and charges $5 per column inch 
for advertising space. 


Books EXPORTED FROM SPAIN TO U. S. 


Exports of books in Spanish to the 
United States from the Provinces of 
Avila, Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Guadaljara, 
Madrid, Salamanca, Segovia, Soria, To- 
ledo, and Valladolid, Spain, during the 
first 5 months of 1945 totaled 572 pounds, 
and were valued at $1,442. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


ImPporTs INTO HAITI 


Textile imports into Haiti in the first 
quarter of 1945 amounted to only 532 
metric tons valued at 4,603,000 gourdes 
as compared with 1,086 tons valued at 
9,633,000 gourdes in the corresponding 
period of 1944. This reduction, however, 
is said to be the result of shortages of 
supply in the United States rather than 
any hesitancy on the part of importers 
to make purchases. 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


In March 1945 Brazil exported 1,796 
metric tons of cotton broad-woven goods, 
valued at 98,688,159 cruzeiros compared 
with 2,051 metric tons in January and 788 
metric tons in February. 

March exports were composed of 214,- 
055 kilograms of bleached cotton piece 
goods, valued at 15,193,123 cruzeiros; 
459,803 kilograms of unbleached piece 
goods, valued at 15,076,424 cruzeiros; 
429,362 kilograms of printed fabrics, val- 
ued at 31,346,505 cruzeiros; 589,207 kilo- 
grams of dyed fabrics, valued at 33,659,- 
232 cruzeiros; 1,092 kilograms of cotton 
plush, cotton velvet, and similar items, 
valued at 81,477 cruzeiros; 8,183 kilo- 
grams of fabrics of cotton and silk mix- 


ture, valued at 447,042 cruzeiros; 82,132 


kilograms of cotton duck, valued at 2,- 
272,386 cruzeiros; and 12,204 kilograms 
of piece goods, not specified, valued at 
611,970 cruzeiros. 
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CANADIAN MILL CONSUMPTION 


According to the Cotton Institute of 
Canada, cotton bales opened by report. 
ing mills in that country during the pe. 
riod March through May totaled 83,614 
(478 pounds each), as compared with 
88,650 during the corresponding period 
of 1944. In the years since 1938, highest 
openings for the comparable period were 
reported in 1942 (111.161 bales) and 
lowest in 1939 (53,243 bales). 


EGYPTIAN Exports 


Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
May 1945, according to Egyptian trade 
sources, totaled 404,827 cantars, India 
and the United Kingdom taking about 45 
percent and 44 percent, respectively. (1 
cantar=99.049 pounds.) During the 9- 
month period, September 1, 1944, to May 
31, 1945, cotton exports totaled 2,527,821 
cantars, compared with 3,217,234 cantars 
for the corresponding period of 1943- 
1944. Domestic consumption of cotton 
for the same periods amounted to 731,- 
270 cantars in 1944-1945 and 642,592 can- 
tars in 1943-1944. 

At the end of May, total supply aggre- 
gated 10,116,135 cantars, or 791,534 can- 
tars less than was on hand at the end of 
May last year. 


FRODUCTION, LAGUNA, MEXICO 


Confirming previous estimates, the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture has 
now reported that the important cotton- 
growing district of Laguna produced 
188,468 bales of cotton in 1944. 


Swiss CoTTON SITUATION 


Switzerland is now permitted, under 
agreement with the United Nations, to 
import 6,000 metric tons of long-staple 
cotton annually and as much short- 
staple cotton as it can obtain. Lack of 
shipping and transit facilities through- 
out Europe and priority on foodstuffs, 
however, limit Switzerland in obtaining 
raw cotton. Authorities hope that cot- 
ton imports will soon average 1,000 met- 
ric tons monthly (raw cotton imports in 
1938 averaged 2,370 metric tons monthly) 
and that by the end of 1945 the country 
will be importing about 50 percent of its 
normal prewar raw cotton supplies. 
Brazil and the United States have al- 
ready sent some cotton to Switzerland. 
The cost of Switzerland’s raw cotton im- 
ports has risen steeply since 1938, and 
spinning and weaving costs also have in- 
creased, so finished cotton goods will be 
expensive. 

Woolen and cotton articles are ra- 
tioned in Switzerland. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Cotton stocks at Peruvian ports rose 
from 1,477,159 quintals of 101 pounds on 
May 10, 1945, to 1,501,518 quintals as of 
June 7, 1945. Most of these stocks al- 
ready had been disposed of abroad and 
were awaiting shipment. 

In April sales of cotton from the 1945 
crop amounted to 47,355 quintals, ac- 
cording to the Peruvian Cotton Cham- 
ber. A total of 79,305 quintals (77,305 
quintals of Tanguis and 2,000 quintals of 
Pima) of the 1945 crop was sold during 
the first 4 months of 1945, as compared 
with 128,768 quintals of the 1944 crop 
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during the corresponding period of last 
year. Total sales of 1944 cotton at the 
end of April 1945 aggregated 1,414,581 
quintals (82.2 percent Tanguis and 15.9 
percent Pima). 

Exports of Peruvian cotton in April 
1945 totaled 2,261 metric tons, compared 
with 1,033 tons in April 1944 and 2,221 
tons in April 1943. The United King- 
dom was the principal destination. In 
the first 4 months of 1945, exports of 
cotton from Peru aggregated 11,982 
metric tons, compared with 8,515 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. Vene- 
guela, which did not appear among the 
customers in the first 4 months of 1944, 
was the principal destination during the 
period January through April this year, 
taking 2,015 tons. 

The controlled 1944-1945 cotton acre- 
age totaled 131,801 hectares (1 hectare 
=2.471 acres), compared with 131,930 
hectares in 1943-1944 and the base of 
155,084 hectares in 1941-1942. 


DECONCENTRATION OF SPINNING INDUSTRY, 
U. K. 


The cotton industry in the United 
Kingdom is hoping for deconcentration 
of its spinning section in the near future, 
states the foreign press. It is said that 
practically 50 percent of the spinning 
mills have been closed down since the 
Government’s concentration plan was put 
into effect in 1941. When they open, 
the mills will be faced with the problem 
of finding sufficient labor, for even with 
the return of workers from contracting 
war industries the labor supply is ex- 
pected to continue to be short. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


A jute fiber crop of 10,000 metric tons 
is forecast for Brazil’s Amazon Valley in 
1945, an increase of about 13 percent 
over the 1944 crop estimate of 8,894 
metric tons. 

Consumption of domestic jute in the 
burlap mills of the country totaled 7,328 
metric tons in 1944 as against 14,359 tons 
of Indian jute, according to estimates 
prepared by the Service for the Control 
of National Fibers and Derivative Prod- 
ucts. In 1943, 3,248 metric tons of the 
native fiber were consumed as against 
10,288 metric tons of the Indian fiber. 

There were no raw jute imports re- 
corded in official statistics for the first 3 
months of 1945 but a ship carrying some 
3,500 metric tons of jute arrived in Santos 
during April. 

Sisal production in the northeast, 
though still small, is reported to be in- 
creasing steadily. In Bahia, for example, 
production in 1944 amounted to 247 
metric tons as compared with 13 metric 
tons in 1941 and none in 1940. Reports 
from Pernambuco and Paraiba indicate 
that sisal may be available in small lots 
for export during the balance of 1945. 
In the State of Rio Grande do Sul a plan- 
tation of 600,000 plants is almost ready to 
start production and if successful would 
open up a new area for this fiber. 

Caroa& continues to be Brazil’s most 
abundant national fiber and while no 
estimates of the size of the 1945 crop are 
available, indications are that produc- 
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tion is steady at about 12,000 to 15,000 
tons per year. According to official Min- 
istry of Finance statistics, caroad-fiber 
exports for the first quarter of 1945 
amounted to 931 metric tons valued at 
3,028,000 cruzeiros as compared with 
1,130 metric tons valued at 3,602,000 
cruzeiros exported during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Imports of miscellaneous fibers, not 
specified, are listed in official statistics 
at 233 metric tons with a value of 13,- 
049 000 cruzeiros in the first quarter of 
1945 as compared with 345 metric tons 
valued at 13,212,000 cruzeiros in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 


EGYPTIAN FLAX 


According to preliminary official esti- 
mates, the area planted to flax in Egypt 
in the crop year 1944-45 amounted to 
only 7,686 acres and production of flax 
straw was expected to decline to 13,074 
metric tons as compared with 30,374 
acres and production of 53,353 metric 
tons in the 1943-44 season. 

Approximately 1,200 metric tons of 
line fiber and two were consumed by 
Egypt’s three spinning plants in 1944. 
In addition, 500 to 600 tons were esti- 
mated to have been spun into twine by 
hand methods in Upper Egypt. Exports 
in 1944 amounted to 3,463 metric tons, 
or little more than half the 1943 figure of 
6,764 tons. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE 
Goops i 


Imports of rayon piece goods into New 
Zealand during 1944 amounted to 9,678,- 
000 square yards, states a British pub- 
lication. Of this total, 8,066,000 yards 
were supplied by Great Britain, repre- 
senting a tremendous advance for Brit- 
ish rayons in that market considering 
that in 1938, at which time total imports 
stood at 11,773,000 square yards, Great 
Britain supplied only 1,769,000 yards. 
Japan furnished much of the rayon goods 
for that area before the war and in 1938 
shipped at least 8,800,000 square yards to 
New Zealand. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE MARKET 


Argentina’s wool market was strong 
and active during the period May 11, 
1945, to June 8, 1945, inclusive. Bel- 
gium bought 3,000 metric tons of wool 
and there was indication of further de- 
mand from abroad. There has been a 
large domestic demand for the finer 
grades of wool, and as a result of some 
of the fine types are becoming scarce, 
despite a liberal over-all supply situation. 

Exports during April 1945 amounted to 
15,622 bales, compared with 12,205 bales 
in March 1945 and 18,082 bales in April 
1944. During the period October 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, exports totaled 84,856 
bales, as compared with 143,321 bales in 
the period October 1, 1943, to April 30, 
1944. 

April 1945 exports comprised 3,823 
metric tons of grease wool, 1,406 metric 
tons of pulled wool, and 1,712 metric tons 
of scoured wool. For the period October 
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1, 1944, to April 20, 1945, exports, in met- 
ric tons, included 17,790 of grease wool, 
5,212 of pulled wool, 13,706 of scoured 
wool, and 369 of combed wool. 

To save shipping space, nearly 50 per- 
cent of exports on a grease-weight basis 
since October 1944 have been made up of 
scoured wool. 

The following table below summarizes 
exports converted to a grease basis for 
April 1945 and for the period October 1, 
1944, to April 30, 1945, together with 
comparisons of shipments on this basis 
for the like periods of the previous sea- 
son. 





| 
Oet. 1, | Oct. 1, 
F R 1944 
April | April , : 
through|through 
1945 1944 Apr. 30,|Apr. 30, 


Class of wool 





1945 1944 
Grease wool ________-. 3,823 | 4,377 | 17,790 | 31,187 
Pulled wool _._--..---- 1,654 | 1,744 6, 132 13, 610 
Scoured wool. __.____-- 2, 634 | 3,366 | 21,086 | 31,137 
Combed wool____.--_-- 98 568 1,314 





Total in terms of 
grease wool____| 8,111 | 9,585 | 45,576 | 77,248 

















Commercial stocks on May 1, 1945, ac- 
cording to report of the Bureau of 
Wools, Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, totaled 175,976 metric tons on a 
grease-wool basis; they comprised 130,- 
520 metric tons of grease wool, 16,320 
metric tons of scoured wool, and 17,296 
tons of pulled wool. 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Even the 3,200,000 bales officially esti- 
mated for Australia’s 1944~45 wool clip 
may not be realized, it is thought in some 
quarters; a more pessimistic estimate 
is of 3,150,000 bales. 

Receipts of wool, including skin wools, 
at appraising centers from July 1, 1944, 
to April 30, 1945, amounted to 2,808,444 
bales, a decrease of 496,543 bales (about 
15 percent) from receipts in the corre- 
sponding period last season. Labor diffi- 
culties delayed shearing in some areas, 
and much of the clip normally marketed 
in the last 2 months of the season has 
passed into the new season’s realization. 
As of May 31, 1945, total appraisements 
for the 1944-45 season had reached 
2,900,756 bales. Catalogs during the 
last quarter of the year mainly com- 
prised late summer and autumn shorn 
wool, lambs’ wool, crutchings, oddments 
of clips, and skin wools. 

Total exports of greasy wool for the 
10 months ended April 30, 1945, were 
1,324,998 bales, an increase of 49,016 bales 
over those of the corresponding period 
of the preceding season. Exports of 
scoured wool, tops, noils, and waste in 
the same period totaled 276,545 bales, 
compared with 250,190 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. 

Stocks of appraised wool held in Aus- 
tralia on June 30, 1944, were 4,393,022 
bales. Between that date and April 30, 
1945, 2,885,483 bales were added to 
stocks; oversea shipments of 1,601,543 
bales during this period and domestic 
sales of approximately 375,000 bales left 
a stock, as of April 30, 1945, in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,302,000 bales. 

Continuing drought conditions, reduc- 
tions in sheep numbers, and a scarcity 
of good feedstuffs have occasioned a 
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gloomy forecast for the new season’s 
clip. According to the Commonwealth 
Department of Information’s bulletin, a 
total of 2,970,000 bales is probable in 
1945-46. If no more than this estimate 
is realized, wool production during these 
two seasons will have experienced its 
steepest dip in Australia’s history—from 
3,679,933 bales (net clip) in 1943-44 to 
2,970,000 bales in 1945-1946. 


BRITISH PURCHASES FroM SOUTH AFRICA 


Since beginning operations in August 
1940, the British Wool Commission has 
purchased wool from the Union of South 
Africa to the value of approximately 
£60,000,000, according to a British trade 
journal. In two South African centers 
alone, the Commission has stored 485,000 
bales of wool, valued at £8,000,000, and 
large quantities are stored elsewhere in 
the Union. 

An airdrome at East London is to be 
used for the storage of wool; its five han- 
gars can accommodate about 40,000 
bales. It will be utilized for storage of 
next year’s clip, another British periodi- 
cal states. 


Woo. CONTROL RELAXED IN U. K. 


Since July 1, 1945, a plan has been in 
effect in the United Kingdom to restore 
to wool merchants and topmakers a 
measure of freedom to trade on their 
own account, up to a maximum of 50 
percent of the industry’s requirements 
for the rationing period July to October 
1945. Since September 1939 the Gov- 
ernment Wool Control has been the only 
seller of wool in the United Kingdom, 
topmakers working for the Control on a 
commission basis. New wool merchants 
will be allowed to buy raw material for 
resale to the industry and topmakers 
may sell tops on their own account, Wool 
Control prices acting as ceilings. Limi- 
tation to 50 percent is intended to allow 
wool firms who left the business during 
the Control period to return to it grad- 
ually. Ability to maintain price stabil- 
ity, it is believed, will largely determine 
the progressive increase in the propor- 
tion of wool that is allowed to pass 
through trade channels. 


Wearing Apparel 


EIRE TO CONTRIBUTE TO EUROPEAN RELIEF 


The Government of Eire proposes to 
release for European relief, 100,000 
pounds of crossbred hosiery yarn in the 
form of 16,000 dozen knitted undergar- 
ments for children (or a smaller number 
for adults) as well as 20,000 dozen woolen 
socks, 5,000 dozen woolen gloves, and 50,- 
000 pounds of hand-knitting yarn, ac- 
cording to a report noted in a trade 
journal published in Belfast. A first al- 
lotment of 100,000 blankets is also pro- 
posed. 


SALEs In U. K. 


During the sales year ended January 
1945, sales of piece goods in Great Brit- 
ain rose 10.2 over those for the preceding 
year; women’s wear sales went up 16.3 
percent; and men’s and boys’ wear sales 
increased 27.8 percent. Men’s and boys’ 
wear showed the most marked increase in 
sales of any retail trade commodity, and 
women’s wear the second largest. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 
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Average rate Latest available quotation 
’ Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | April mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
pual) nual) | (month-| Rte | jent in Date 
ly) U. 8. 
currency 
Argenting_| Paper peso..| Official A-.......... 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 
Official B.--- 2-22.22. 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 2304 | Sor 
SaaS 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
ne ; Free market__......... 4.06 4.03 4.04 4,03 . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano...| Controlled............ 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | July 3, 1045 
“ ; Curb Lecce oko Aeienstncge 45. 42 51.80 58.00 | 57.00 0175 Do. 
Brazil_...- Cruzeiro !__.| Official................ 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | June 26, 1945 
Free market cee Cael ad 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market... 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile...... SR 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19.37 .0516 | June 30, 1045 
| Export draft___....._. 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
| Free market........... 32. 37 31.85 32. 26 | 32. 54 . 0307 Do. 
ay | = A yg, aa 31.00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia-}.-...- ee Commercial bank... -- 1,75 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 . 57 May 31, 1045 
Bank of Republic. .__. 1, 76 1. 76 1. 76 1, 755 . 5608 Do. 
: eee as 1. 76 1,75 1. 83 1, 825 . 5479 Do, 
Costa Rica.| Colon___...- | Uncontrolled. 5. 65 5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 . 1767 | May 31, 1945 
} Controlled in 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do.’ 
a ae Se | tt ni endiavitiniginaian d 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,0000 | May 31, 1945 
Ecuador Sucre....... Central Bank (official) 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 |413.77 - 0726 | July 17, 1945 
Honduras.| Lempira...-| Official...............- 2. 04 2. 04 2.04} 2.04 . 4902 | June 30, 1945 
Mexico....| Peso........ Ue cieitcinngurcinadioaica 4.85 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.}; Cordoba.--..} Official................ 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | July 13, 1945 
| tiie tharsip t-te 5. 16 5.72 7.18 | 7.35 . 1361 Do. 
Paraguay_| Paper peso__ — EE TERE Bae tT PRIS PETERS SIGE Raeeeekee. Bean 
Juarani #.__|____ LS aS, 3.10 3.11 3.12} 3.12 . 3205 | July 14, 1045 
_, ef See fo Ree Nea 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 Apr. 3, 1988 
Salvador__| Colon____... SE ENS 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 . 4000 | June 30, 1945 
Uruguay..| Peso........| Controlled.........._- 1.90 1.90 | 1.90] 1.90 .5263 | July 12, 1945 
Seba 1.90 1.90 1.90| 1.90. | 5263 Do. 
Venesuela_| Bolivar_-_._. | Controlled. ........... 3.35 3.35 | 3.35} 3.35 | . 2985 | July 19, 1945 
| Free.................. . 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 “Do. 








1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of eurrency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 


§ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Para 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Since November 1942, 


ayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 


Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURING, EAST CANARY 
ISLANDS 

Tobacco manufacturing in the East 
Canary Islands during the first quarter 
of 1945 was chiefly for domestic consump- 
tion. Some tobacco products were prob- 
ably manufactured as usual for the 
Spanish West African possessions; the 
output of cigarettes for shipment to the 
Spanish Tobacco Monopoly under a spe- 
cial agreement signed in 1944 continued 
unimportant on account of lack of im- 
ports of Brazilian leaf tobacco needed 
for their manufacture. The larger fac- 
tories were busy during the quarter, but 
a number of small establishments spe- 
cializing in cigar manufacture continued 
idle because of scarcity of wrapper leaf. 

PRODUCTION IN PARAGUAY 

Tobacco production in Paraguay 
dropped from 9,000 metric tons in 1943 
to 8,500 metric tons in 1944. Average 
yield per hectare of tobacco was less than 
1,000 kilograms. 


The amount of tobacco delivered in 
1944 to the Oficina Revisadora de Tabaco 
of the Banco Agricola for classification 
and export totaled 2,450 metric tons, 
compared with 3,012 metric tons in 1943, 

Paraguay imported 80 metric tons of 
bright leaf tobacco in 1944 from Brazil 
and the United States for use as a blend 
with domestic dark leaf in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Recent experiments in the Encarna- 
cion region in growing Kentucky-type 
tobacco have brought satisfactory re- 
sults. Because of the lack of proper cur- 
ing facilities, however, this development 
has been on an extremely small scale. 

The following tables show imports of 
tobacco and cigarettes and exports of 
tobacco: 











Imports 

Year | —_—_—_——____ Exports of 

| tobacco 

Tobacco Cigarettes 

om coal ‘ willtigial Soa. ee 
| Kilograms | Number | Kilograms 
Sa ee 68, 499 1, 536, 700 3, 341, 906 
1943 é 15,248 | 1,177,770 | 3,011,846 
1944 81, 538 2, 109, 036 2, 449, 996 
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Argentina.—-Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
June 12, 1945. Opposition must be filed’ 
before September 3, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
BEICOE 2 nn ecedicscecsaneun 14—-Entire class. 
EET OU UII inactive cen crintesitriniotaee 18—Entire class. 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 1, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 

Geka-Metionil_---.---- 75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical 
products 

eke Triptol......... Do. 

Geka Tirosin__.._.--- Do. 

Geka Leucil..._........ 

Geka Glutil___-- SS eae 

Geka Aspartil_..-.---- 

Geka-Treonil_-..----.-- 


ER ch cu anmednie 
Plasvit Munier.....--<=- 
Novo-Genhaptan- --_--- 
Amiplex Munier-- ---- 


Androxenkappes. - - - - - 
Aceticolkappes- - - ~~ ~~ 
IEE 
Urotitraurich ......--- 
ctr we iakiwe aim 

IN piles sd edie ws sag 
Semil Labomed_-. --- -- 
Semilen Labomed. - -- 

Sylium Labomed__--_- - 
Hexinol Labomed. - --- 
Hexilen Labomed_- .- --- 
Resermin Labomed_- - 

(=) ae Bae 
ie akin ines as 0 chime et we 


: 
8 
POOSUESSSSSUSESSUPUSEESISSSSSSSees 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 
75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical 


products 


DONOR. os 5 wg on kn 
L.  Se ee Eee, 2 
Vernienyi.......0-.5. 
Hexilascarol_-_-_..----- 
AMDIEIEI 6 © isa Sweces 


Analeptin--_-....------ 
Analeptan--.....----- 
Rao penn oye n- 


Lt eet EE a 


e 
y Dp y BUY BYP PNP PE PRY DPy DpY DEE Py PPE PPE PE PPE DEE PEERED 


Ciencia Popular---_--- 82—Periodical pub- 
lications. 

El Commercial De 

Valparaiso. 
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The Story of 
Almaden 


(Continued from p. 9) 


shaft was sunk, and the rich ore we now 
know as Almaden was discovered. 

The mineral deposits which constitute 
modern Almaden consist of three nearly 
parallel ore bodies trending east and 
west standing vertically side by side, 
about 30 meters apart and each consist- 
ing of a portion of a bed of Silurian 
quartzite impregnated with cinnabar. 
The beds of quartzite are separated by 
beds of carboniferous clay shales. Along 
the south side of the ore bodies and their 
immediate enclosing rocks is a bed or 
layer of breccia of peculiar character 
locally called ‘“frailesca.” 

The north vein is known as the San 
Nicolas, the middle vein as San Fran- 
cisco, the south vein on its eastern half 


as San Diego, and the western half as 
San Pedro. In those early times only 
the first few strata were worked; the 
mineral was removed by shafts named 
“San Sebastian” and “San Francisco de 
Paula.” 

In 1735 Philip V published the first 
regulations covering the operation of the 
mines. Between the years 1646 and 1700 
mercury production averaged 2,527 met- 
ric quintals (556,950 pounds) per year. 
In the latter year production was in- 
creased to 17,000 quintals (1,542,800 
pounds), a figure which was maintained 
until 1776. By 1775 there were 16 Busta- 
mante furnaces in operation. From 1776 
the production rose to 18,000 quintals per 
year despite the failure of certain Ger- 
man concessionaires to maintain the 
property in repair and safety. 


Machinery—and Tragedy 


By 1792 the four top strata of the 
veins were being worked. Charles IV in 
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that year found it necessary to exempt 
the workers from the payment of “con- 
tributions” as an inducement to the 
workers to continue to work under the 
adverse conditions. The first use of what 
was then modern mining machinery is 
mentioned incidental to the purchase in 
1797 and the installation in 1800 of a 
machine called the “Watt” which clearly 
augmented production. This appears to 
be one of the very early if not the first 
application of the Watt steam engine to 
mine hoists. 

Political troubles, French invasion, 
lack of capital, Carlist wars, and sacking 
of the property “stymied” progress until 
about 1840 when considerable advances 
were made by the engineers Maffey and 
Rua Feguora. 

In 1859 the concession was declared to 
be the property of the State and after 
that was under the control of various 
superintendents and concessionaires with 
changing fortunes. 

In 1865 there were adopted new regu- 
lations for the operation of the mine 
which formed the basis for subsequent 
regulatory decrees. The introduction of 
new machinery in 1874 caused consider- 
able discontent among the workmen who 
thought their services would no longer 
be needed. They arose in rebellion and 
killed the engineers. 


Greater Depths Reached 


In the interim the three veins “San 
Pedro-San Diego,” “San Francisco,” and 
“San Nicolas” were being worked at 
greater depths. They are now reached 
by as many shafts which are known by 
the names “San Miguel’ on the extreme 
east, “San Aquilino” at the extreme west, 
and on the opposite side, midway 
between, the “San Teodoro.” The subter- 
ranean workings incident to the exploi- 
tation are conducted in 13 galleries sepa- 
rated from one another approximately 
30 meters, the depth of the mine at the 
fourteenth level being 368 meters. Un- 
derground communications are main- 
tained between the three shafts by spe- 
cial galleries, transverse and in the same 
direction as the veins. 

Mercury deposits usually are horizon- 
tal and shallow. These, however, have 
great depth and continuity of ore value 
and crystalline structure. The average 
content of the ore, in mercury, is about 
6 to 8 percent; as a comparison the 
Italian occurrences, Almaden’s only Eu- 
ropean rival, have a mercury content of 
scarcely more than 0.80 percent, or only 
about one-tenth as rich. The lowest 
tenor of ores successfully worked in the 
United States is 0.38 percent. 

There are two other mercury-produc- 
ing areas in Spain. Neither is of eco- 
nomic importance; total production is 
less than 3 percent of Almaden’s annual 
aggregate. The one at Oviedo in the 
north, in the Province of the same name, 
is of interest because of the presence of 
arsenic as a byproduct. In the Province 
of Granada in the south cinnabar is ac- 
companied by nickel and cobalt sulfides. 


Modern Era Dawns 


The turn of the century marked the 
beginning of the modern era. The Bus- 
tamante furnaces, after more than 250 


era. 


| 
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years of not too efficient operation, were 
supplemented by Cermak-Spirek fur- 
naces, a modification of the design used 
at Idria in Austria. These were followed 
by the installation of electric power com- 
pressors and pneumatic tools. 

Until taken over by the State in 1918 
the Almaden mines had suffered at vari- 
ous times from neglect and had declined 
to a virtual state of ruin. The Spanish 
Government now owns and operates 
them through the Consejo de Adminis- 
tracion de las Minas Almaden y Array- 
enes (the latter is a lead property). The 
work of renovation was started soon 
after that year, and by 1925 almost 6,- 
500,000 pesetas had been expended in 
betterments which included more than 
2,000,000 pesetas for machinery, electrifi- 
cation, and buildings, more than 1,500,- 
000 for tools, and 500,000 for reduction 
furnaces. 

The tons of mineral produced during 
the period of 1918-30 were on the aver- 
age not materially greater per year than 
for the period 1905-18; increased ex- 
penditures for improvement and better- 
ment notwithstanding, competition was 
beginning to assert itself while Almaden 
labor was enjoying a sit-down siesta. 
The average annual production of mer- 
cury in Spain during the period 1885 
to 19S was 28,000 flasks versus 10,280 
for Italy. The highest average in recent 
years was reached in 1919 at 36,000 flasks 
for Spain and 24,000 for Italy. After 
1920 the Italian production greatly sur- 
passed the Spanish production. This 
change in position is interesting, because 
the Italian ores, as stated, are only about 
one-tenth as rich as those in Spain. 


Handling the Output 


The definite improvement in the 
Italian production, coming at the time it 
did, proved to be somewhat of a handi- 
cap for Almaden. For 50 years prior to 
1921 the output of Almaden had been 
sold by the Rothschilds of London on a 
commission and bonus arrangement. 
The Spanish Government in January 
1922 discontinued its time-honored cus- 
tom of disposing of the entire stock to 
the Rothschilds and undertook the sale 
of quicksilver on its own account. 

To exploit a mine is one thing, to ex- 
ploit the output of a mine is quite an- 
other problem. The Government after 
2 years learned that direct sales of mer- 
cury in export can be quite involved. The 
monopoly of sales of quicksilver in Spain 
thereafter was in the hands of a selling 
group called the Sociedad Espafiola del 
Mercurio. This group, in fact, received 
a concession on a year-to-year basis and 
agreed to pay the Government a fixed 
sum for flasks in pounds sterling. After 
some years (in 1928) the Spanish and 
Italian, producers joined forces to form 
“Mercurio Europeo Bureau of Sales,” a 
carte] designed to control both production 
and price—usually a very substantial 
handicap to the American producer who 
must receive more than $90 per flask 
as a break-even point. 

It seems a bit anomalous to speak of 
attempting to control production, be- 
cause production is definitely a function 
of demand for which in the case of mer- 
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cury there is practically a constant use 
pattern—principally for drugs and phar- 
maceuticals. The pattern changes 
greatly whenever mercury becomes stra- 
tegic and enlists its services in the cause 
of and with the fortunes of recurring 
wars, 

A reduction in price is not an invita- 
tion to use more mercury but rather an 
opportunity to acquire more for purposes 
of speculation. The price per flask is not 
too meaningful because price changes 
are passed on to finished goods which 
carry high mark-ups and therefore ab- 
sorb violent price changes, which average 
out in due time. 


Unusual Social Angles 


Almaden is also the name of the city 
which is situated partly over and partly 
surrounding the mine. The population 
is essentially derived from the descend- 
ants of workmen who for centuries have 
depended on the mine for a living and to 
whom the mining of mercury is a tradi- 
tional occupation. 

Tradition includes the accrued real 
and fancied abuses and occupational 
hazards which have been visited on kith 
and kin through the centuries. During 
the eighteenth century, prison labor was 
used, with little precaution to avoid mer- 
curial poisoning, and the mine became 
justly ill-famed. Since 1801 free labor 
has been used, but the fear and the 
memory of “black Almaden” has lin- 
gered, and the tradition of terror made it 
difficult to recruit labor. Mining on a 
part-time basis combined with farming 
began with the granting in 1780 of an 
8,000-hectare tract near Almaden. The 
company has gone to great lengths to 
minimize mercurial poisoning. In ad- 
dition to hospitalization and other medi- 
cal treatment, other benefits enjoyed by 
the workers include (1) exemption from 
military service and taxes, (2) pensions 
to widows and orphans of men who lose 
their lives in the course of their work, 
(3) school for children for training in 
industrial arts and crafts, and (4) a 
school for foremen. 


Work Very Short Hours 


The terror of the occupational hazard 
has become so firmly intrenched in the 
minds of the worker and State that 
miners and masons work only 8 days of 
6 hours each per month and furnace 
workers only 8 days of 2 hours. 

The total force is 2,400 men, of whom 
1,500 work underground. The standard 
rate of pay for miners is 39 pesetas daily, 
plus various benefits which bring the 
wage up to 50 pesetas. For this wage 
they work 6 hours, and they work only 
eight shifts per month—for which they 
are paid 400,pesetas ($80 U.S. currency). 
Specially hazardous work such as work- 
ing mercurial fluedust is limited to 
2-hour shifts, eight shifts per month. 
The use of quarry workers and masonry 
revetment workers, a mode of mining 
long since outmoded, represents about 20 
percent of the total pay roll. 

Eighty percent of total operating costs 
is expended for labor. 
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Production and Profits 


The production during the last 5 years 
has averaged 58,000 flasks per year at an 
average cost of 232 pesetas—for which 
the enterprise has received $115 to $259 
per flask. Total profits have been on 
the order of $50,000,000 on sales made 
equally to the Allies and the Axis as wel] 
as the neutrals. 

Such profits are possible only because 
the ore is extraordinarily rich. Ore 
hoisted averages 6 percent mercury, 
Under conditions of high-cost operation 
existing in California and Texas mines, 
and with modern methods of mining and 
distillation, mercury could be produced 
from ore like that at Almaden for less 
than $10 a flask (current New York quo- 
tation is $165 per flask). Domestic ore 
averages 0.3 percent—or about one- 
twentieth as rich as Almaden. 


Why Such High Cost? 


With modern equipment and methods 
in Spain, and with a scientific treatment 
of the labor problem and the hazard of 
mercury poisoning, mercury (it may be 
repeated) could be produced for about 
110 pesetas (about $10) per flask. 

The principal factors in the high cost 
of operation is the wasteful use of labor, 
and the fetish of mercurial poisoning, 
which has been exploited to such an ex- 
tent by the workers that they are paid a 
continuous monthly wage for working 
only eight shifts of 6 hours each. Thus 
2,400 men are employed where less than 
half that number would be sufficient. 

The past importance of the Almaden 
mercury deposit can be expressed by pro- 
duction figures. The available statis- 
tics start in 1499 and increase a few thou- 
sand flasks a year during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


Period Flasks 
A a 684, 826 
Do, SOS re 1, 311, 693 
ES Shee oe ere 1, 093, 714 
Se ihielina-die-din amewele epee 633, 333 
0 SEES LEER EE 1, 143, 460 
nc EEE TIT EE NID Fo 737, 375 
NP iahat healtintict chsh cxndtiarenentcliacienaines 937, 339 

RSE NERS ae onan Pe 6, 540, 740 


Shape of Things To Come 


What does the future hold for Almaden, 
and posterity, and service to mankind— 
to whom mercury is an essential element 
for the pursuits of peace as well as war? 

There are 250,000 tons of 6-percent 
proven ore and 650,000 tons of 2'4-per- 
cent probable ore, or a total equivalent 
of 1,000,000 flasks, or 20 years’ life at the 
current rate of 50,000 flasks per year. 
Twenty years of sure and certain world 
dominance for Spain! 

Occurrences of unproven and possible 
ore are known to exist within the area 
encompassed by the 25-kilometer radius 
reaching out in all directions from the 
shaft of San Teodoro; and to these Al- 
maden has exclusive mineral rights. 

May the Consejo administer wisely and 
well, so that the life of Almaden may be 
long and the fruits of the regime may 
be visited onto many rather than a few: 
that may be a concluding salute to 
Almaden. 
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Sweden’s Glass 
Business 


(Continued from p. 11) 


supplies were prorated to these plants 
on the basis of their essentiality and 
normal production. Glass for cosmetics, 
essences, perfume, office and store fix- 
tures, ornamental and pressed art glass 
were listed as “least important, first to 
be reduced when emergency occurs.” In 
this class, however, an exception was 
made for “art glass of artistic merit, with 
export value.” It was emphasized that 
it was highly desirable to maintain the 
Jabor forces and the organizations in this 
field in order to be ready for exportation 
of this important and representative class 
of merchandise after the war. Sweden 
will concentrate its efforts on export of 
its fine art glass as soon as export con- 
ditions permit. 


MISCELLANEOUS GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


There are 14 plants producing a mis- 
cellany of glass products, including light 
\fixtures, lamp chimneys, glass wool, glass 
‘for thermos bottles, household glassware, 
and art glass. 

Sweden manufactures a small amount 
lof glass tubes. However, 99 percent of 
isuch requirements have been imported 
from Germany. Total annual sales of 
laboratory glassware ‘in Sweden before 
ithe war averaged approximately 100,000 
crowns, principally from Jena, Germany. 

ales of laboratory glass made in the 
nited States averaged only 5,000 
rowns. German prices were consider- 
bly lower than American. At present 
here is a distinct shortage of glass for 
arometers and thermometers. 

Specially tempered glass, especially 
that for laboratory use, is in growing 
demand in Sweden. There is a high re- 
gard for American specially tempered 
glass, although in prewar years Germany 
dominated this market because of its 
lower prices. 

Recently, because of wartime-engen- 
dered shortages of vacuum tubes, the 
Swedish Government appropriated a sum 
of money for the purpose of assisting 
various glass plants to conduct research 
on the production of such tubes. The 
experiments have been successful, not 
only in developing the proper-quality 
glass, but also in producing alloys for 
use in sockets and terminals which form 
the airtight connections with the glass. 


Sources oF Raw MATERIALS 





Sweden has always relied on imports 
| of chemicals and sand for the better 
| grades of glass. Since 1939 lack of soda 
has been the chief deterrent to normal 
| Production in the glass industry. Of the 
| 39,565 metric tons of soda imported in 
| 1939 (mostly from Germany), the glass 
i industry consumed 17,551 metric tons, or 
45 percent. Imports declined to 27,825 
tons in 1943. Now, some of the sulfate 
Pulp mills have begun to produce soda on 
an experimental basis, and results of test 
operations are reported to be successful. 
To meet the shortage of soda, many glass 
makers have altered their processes to 
use sodium sulfate instead of soda and 
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are reputedly turning out as satisfactory 
a product as before. Swedish produc- 
tion of sodium sulfate increased from 
21,038 metric tons in 1940 to 23,733 tons 
in 1941, and, while the major portion is 
consumed by the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the glass industry also has received 
a liberal share. Substitutes cause seri- 
ous wear and tear on equipment, so their 
use has been postponed as long as pos- 
sible. 

Experiments have also been made in 
the production of glass from locally pro- 
duced “solid waterglass” (sodium sili- 
cate). The cost of the finished article is 
higher, however, because fuel consump- 
tion is increased considerably. Swedish 
feldspar (potassium aluminum silicate) 
combined with scrap glass has resulted in 
a satisfactory product. 

Feldspar mining has been more active 
of late, and it is reported that several 
new deposits have been discovered in 
the Bohuslan district in southern Swe- 
den. Glass scrap salvage was intensified 
during the war. 


FUELS 


The glass plants have been affected by 
the coal shortage. The consumption of 
fuel by the Swedish glass industry in 
1941 is indicated in the following com- 
pilation: 


Fuel Consumption by the Swedish Glass 
Industry in 1941 


8 LTO Lay: metric tons__ 18, 405 
CR ed cctbaiaisiainceedicd Sea 378 
POR kick nk dodes GO sce 2, 626 
Charcoal ° 

cubic meters (loose measure) — 72 
Wace oe teas 333, 122 
Electrical energy_-_----- kw.-hr__ 13, 942, 000 


Source: Industri, 1941 (official publica- 
tion). 


The prices of fuel have been fixed by 
the Government as follows: Wood, 15 
crowns per cubic meter and peat 49 
crowns per cubic meter, delivered to cus- 
tomer in central Sweden; coal, 50 
crowns per metric ton c. i. f. east-coast 
ports, and charcoal in sacks, 5 crowns per 
hectoliter (49 cubic meter) delivered 
to customer. 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


Swedish glass workers are thoroughly 
organized, and employers and union rep- 
resentatives sign agreements at fixed 
intervals covering the rate of pay and 
other working arrangements. Laborers 
are given certain other privileges such 
as free quarters or rental allowances, 
medical care, and vacations with pay. 

A study made by the Glass Workers 
Union in 1943 showed a disquieting in- 
crease in the average age of workers. 
Young people are no longer content to 
work in the glass plants which are lo- 
cated in the interior country districts. 

Swedish plants have been forced to 
mechanize their operations in order to 
compete in world markets and also be- 
cause of the growth of industrialization 
in general and rising wage costs. 

The flight of the young workers from 
the rural areas plus the trend toward 
greater mechanization offers a threat to 
the entire structure of the industry in 
Sweden. The hand labor in the glass 
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plants distinguishes Swedish glass from 
all other, and it is felt that the loss of 
such labor would be far more serious 
than the relatively small number of 
workers would seem to indicate. 

Wage rates are based on piece work, 
with rates differing for each type of 
product. The rate is fixed for 100 pieces 
of glassware, paid to the whole crew en- 
gaged in the work, and divided among 
the members on a fixed percentage basis 
which is graded on a sliding scale in ac- 
cordance with the skills required. 
Wages vary from plant to plant. Repre- 
sentative wage scales are as follows: 


Examples of Wages 1944* 


Crowns per hour 
TNE: WERE i iain ices: csc ekg 1.10 
BOGUU WOCKE socio cce nha 1.00 
iin it dnamgnmiasedininndcamesadn 76 
Helpers: 
Over 14 years O16. 6... ns ee 40 
Over 16 yeats Olin ing cca nckccon . 45 
Ovel 15 Fears Gee dicen nuns 48 
OVGl Ft FON GBs kiid bi adennn a -51 
Oube 38 yours GG e nn re . 56 
ONCE 20: PORES Gb iiiinncmegicne ds - 64 
Over 20 years old_._._.._.--...... 71 
Laborers: 
General laborers, firemen, packers. .81 
Inspectors, breakers and heaters... 84 
Female labor: 
Over 14 years O10. oo. 5 ase . 32 
Cee 30 PONE CRG ksi cnnudes . 35 
Oner 16 FORTS O18, one cen . 38 
Over 27 Fenae GIB... . cen escne -42 
Over 18 years old_.........._..... - 45 
Over 19 Fears Gils <n dcciniiemnn< 48 
Over 20 years old..._.............. -51 


1In semiautomatic plant, three-man gang, 
with over 1 year’s experience; when piece rate 
cannot be applied. 


Other Compensation 
Housing 


Where the employer does not furnish 
free housing, compensation shall be as 
follows: 


Crowns per year 
DRREIIRR WORNING 6 agin a initicioncipeinnciits 150 
Single workers under 18 years.____-.-- 30 
Single workers 18 to 25 years__...__--_- 45 
Single workers over 25 years........-_- 60 


Sick BENEFITS 


Employers pay the workers’ regulation 
fees to the compulsory sick-benefit fund. 


VACATIONS 


Granted according to existing law in 
the period from June to end of Septem- 
ber, with full pay based on average 
earnings. 


Distribution 


The majority of the glass plants have 
formed separate domestic selling organ- 
izations for the principal groups of prod- 
ucts. Bottles, household glass, window 
glass, and ornamental glass are sold in 
as many different outlets. Ornamental 
glass, besides being sold in the general 
stores, is also marketed through a central 
retail store in Stockholm which exhibits 
and stocks the ware of the principal art- 
glass manufacturers in Sweden. 


Imports 


Glass import statistics are not avail- 
able for periods since 1939 except for 
(Continued on p. 41) 
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Selective Imports for Small Retailers 


(Continued from p. 7) 


FOODSTUFFS 


ae 


Dairy products: 
I Bas ssi a ie ae 


Fish products: 
Herring specialties; smoked, 
kippered, in wine, and in to- 
mato or other sauces. 


Sardines, sprats, and bristling, 
smoked or in oil, including 
snacks and tidbits. 

Anchovies in various prepara- 
tions. 


Antipasto containing fish_---_- 

Shellfish preparations_-__.._~-~- 

Caviar and other fish roe___--_- 

Conserves of salmon, shad, and 
similar fish. 

Fruit and vegetables preparations: 

Fruits, candied, crystallized, 
and glaces. 

Truffies, fine mushrooms such 
as cépes. 

Jellies, jams, marmalades, and 
fruit pastes. 


Cherries in maraschino-______- 
Figs, roasted and split with 
aromatic seeds or stuffed 
with nuts or fruit pastes. 
Dates, stuffed or in sirup___-_-_- 
Condiments: 
0 Ee eo Rages Ramer 


Chocolate and confectionery: 
Hard sugar candies_____._--_--. 


Chocolate, sweetened, in bars, 


Foreign Specialties Imported Into the United States 


EXAMPLES 


Poland: Pressed ham. 

Argentina: Corned mutton. 

France, Hungary: Fine meat 
Pastes, such as paté de foie gras. 

United Kingdom: Ham, tongue 
and other meat pastes. 

Denmark, Hungary, France, Czech- 
oslovakia, Italy, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland: Canned- and 
smoked-meat preparations; sau- 
sage delicacies. 


Switzerland, France, Canada, 
United Kingdom, Argentina, 
Denmark, Netherlands, and 
other milk-producing coun- 
tries: Brie, Camembert, Chesh- 
ire, Edam, Feta Gammelest, 


Gouda, Jack (Monterrey), 
Kefaletyri, Leyden, Limburger, 
Munster, Neufchatel, Port du 


Sault, Primost, Pultost, Roque- 
fort, Gruyere, Emmenthaler, 
Stilton, Tilsit, Vise, Gloucester, 
Livarot, Cheddar. 

Italy: Asiago, Bel Paese, Cacio- 


cavallo, Fontina, Gorgonzola, 
Goya, Canistrato Pecorino, 
Canistrato Vacchino, Moderno, 
Montasio, Moliterno, Moz- 
zarelle, Parmesan, Provoloni, 
Pepato, Rabiola, Reggiano, 
Romano Pecorino, Romano 
Vacchino, Ricotta Pecorino, 


Ricotta Vacchino, Sbrinz, Scar- 
morzo, Stracchino. 


Scotland: Scotch-cure. 
United Kingdom: Kippered her- 
ring. 

Norway, Sweden, Netherlands: 
Herring specialties. 
Scandinavian countries, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy. 


France, 


Portugal, Spain, France, Italy. 


United Kingdom, Scandinavian 
countries: Specialties. 

Italy. 

Shellfish-producing countries. 

Soviet Union, Canada. 

Canada. 


France: Marrons and fruit glaces. 
France. 


United Kingdom: Orange marma- 
lade. 

Tropical countries: Bananas, gua- 
vas, papayas. 

France, Italy. 

Italy, Greece, France. 


Iraq, United Kingdom. 


United Kingdom: Meat sauces. 

Tropical countries: Hot sauces, 
specialties. 

France: Moutarde de Dijon. 

United Kingdom: English mus- 
tard. 

British specialties. 

Unusual spices 
countries. 


from various 


Latin American sugar-producing 
countries. 

United Kingdom: Boiled sweets, 
toffees, butter chips, old-fash- 
ioned English mints. 

Latin America, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Netherlands, Italy, France. 


FoopsTuFrs—Con. 


Chocolate and confectionery: 
Other specialties._........_---. 


Beverages: 
Wines, still and _ sparkling, 
table and dessert, herb and 
spice-flavored. 


Liqueurs, cordials, bitters, bran- 
dies. 


Sirups, fruit extracts, exotic 
fruits, or unusual flavors. 


ToILeTries, COSMETICS, SCENTED 
Soaps 


Perfues, toilet water, floral 


waters. 


Cosmetic preparations, scented 
soaps, and other toiletries. 


APPAREL 


Women’s underwear: 
Panties, step-ins, slips, petti- 


coats, brassieres, pajamas, 
and nightgowns. 
Women’s outerwear: 

Dresses and suits, sweaters 


and sweater coats, ski and 
snow suits, slacks and slack 
suits, bathrobes, beach 
robes, lounging garments, 
bed jackets, mufflers, scarfs. 
Dress gloves and mittens_---- ae 


Headwear, including straw 
braids. 
Men’s outerwear: 


Specialties such as ski suits, 


golf hose, leather gloves, 

-muffiers, scarfs. 
Ns eatichatihied th deeds thant. wns See etd 
Handkerchiefs: 


Linen, cotton, silk, or lace, orna- 
mented with lace, embroidery 
applique, drawn work, or 
other forms of needlework 
embellishment. 


EXAMPLES 


United Kingdom: Mincemeat, 
Christmas puddings, water bigs- 
cuits, digestive biscuits, short- 
cakes, Dundee cakes. 


Netherlands, Canada, Austria, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland: Bis- 
cuits, puddings, cakes and 


cookies; Swiss “Basler Leckerli”; 
Dutch “Hopjes.” 


European wine-producing coun- 
tries: Portugal, Spain, France, 


Switzerland, Italy, dungary, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
others. 

Latin American wine-producing 
countries: Argentina, Chile, 
Mexico. 

Palestine. 


Switzerland: Kirschwasser. 

France: Eau de Framboise, cognac. 

Hungary and Yugoslavia: Slivo- 
vitz. 

West Indies: Bitters. 

Latin American specialties. 

France: Grenadine. 

Italy: Orzata, tamarindo. 

Switzerland: Raspberry. 

Tropical countries: Papaya. 


France: Specialties. 

United Kingdom: Such specialties 
as lavender preparations. 

Switzerland: Pine extracts. 

Latin American preparations. 

France, United Kingdom, Switzer. 
land, Latin American countries. 


France, Eire, Spain, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and other Euro- 
pean countries; Far East, espe- 
cially China and Philippines; 
Latin America: Largely better- 
priced lingerie, embroidered, 
tamboured, appliqued, trimmed 
with laces in different fabrics, 
mostly handwork. 


France, Austria, Switzerland, 
Spain, others; Mexico and other 
Latin American countries: Lace 
mantillas. 


Italy: Kid gloves. 

Austria, France: Leather gloves. 

South American countries, such 
as Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil: 
Reptile-leather gloves. 

Latin American and European 
countries. 


Scandinavia, Switzerland: Ski 
suits. 
Austria, France: Leather gloves. 


France, Switzerland: High-quality 
shoes. 

Latin American countries: Spe- 
cialties, such as  huarachos 
(Slippers) from Mexico, alpar- 
gatas (sandals) from Argen- 
tina; reptile-skin shoes from 
Brazil; sisal slippers from 
Haiti, and other native-style 
specialties. 


European countries, especially 
Switzerland, Eire, France, Italy, 
Belgium, United Kingdom; Far 
East, especially China and 
Philippines; Latin American 
countries. 
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APPAREL—Con, 

Buttons: 

Fancy dress , buttons, agate, 
pearl, shell, glass. 

Handbags, purses, and other 
leather goods: 

Leather purses, pocketbooks, 
change purses, banknote 
cases, money cases, license 
cases, cigar and cigarette 


cases, tobacco pouches, and 
others. 


FABRICATED TEXTILE PRODUCTS, Ex- 
CEPT APPAREL 


Lace and embroidered articles: 


Curtains, bedspreads, and 
table and dresser covers, 
scarfs, doilies, mats, sets, 


hand-embroidered table lin- 
ens, household linens. 


Laces of fine quality and elab- 
orate construction with 
large amount of hand fin- 
ishing; napkins, place mats, 
and other articles wholly or 
in part of lace, 

Linens: 

Table covers, towels, and other 
manufactures of damask 
and special high-grade fab- 
rics. 


Blankets: 

Wool blankets, steamer rugs, 
and similar articles often 
made of high-grade camel 
hair. . 

Floor coverings: 

Textile floor coverings woven 
on power-driven looms or 
handwoven, and hooked 


carpets and rugs. 


Miscellaneous vegetable - fiber 
coverings—cocoa, sisal, flax, 
hemp. 

Tapestries and upholstery cloth. 


FINISHED METAL PRODUCTS 
Silver, plated, and other metal 


ware: 

Table flatware, hollowware, 
toiletware, loving cups, and 
trophies. 


Jewelry and novelties: 

Bracelets, earrings, rings, neck- 
laces, chokers, millinery and 
hair ornaments, powder and 
vanity cases, watch bracelets, 
collar, cuff, and dress but- 
tons, brooches, cigar cutters, 
cigar and cigarette holders 
and lighters, fraternity 
chains, emblems, and pins; 
religious medals, crosses, and 
rosaries. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


EXAMPLES 


Europe, Latin America, Far East. 


Latin American countries: Leath- 
er purses in reptile skin; Mexi- 
can belts and wallets, hand- 
tooled; Aztec leather. 

Haiti: Ladies’ handbags of sisal. 

European countries: Vienna, 
Italy, United Kingdom, France, 
others. 


Philippines, Latin American coun- 
tries, China: Embroidered silk 
articles. 

European countries: 

Switzerland, Portgual, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Azores, Madeira, 
others. 

France: Chantilly, Lyon, Alengon 
lace. 

Switzerland: Lace window cur- 
tains. 


United Kingdom, Eire, Czechslo- 
vakia, Belgium, France and 
colonies, Philippines, China: 
Especially linen damask, such as 
the English willow pattern and 
pure-linen luncheon cloths 
from China. 


Latin American countries: In- 
dian-made blankets and rugs. 
United Kingdom: Whitney blank- 

ets. 


United Kingdom: Chenille rugs 
and mohair plush rugs. 
Czechoslovakia: Chenille rugs. 

Orient, Soviet Union, China, Iran, 
British India: Wool carpets and 
rugs. 

Latin American countries: Indian- 
made rugs, rugs of natural al- 
paca wool from Peru, Knotted 
wool rugs from Mexico, hand- 
woven rugs from Ecuador. 

Nova Scotia and other sections of 
Canada: Hooked rugs. 

Latin American countries: Such as 
sisal coverings from Haiti. 


Belgium, France, Italy, United 
Kingdom: Mainly high-grade 
specialties. 


European countries: Danish sil- 
verware. 

South America: Anodomized alu- 
minum, hand-made plates, de- 
signed in simple, classic lines, 
polished and finished in per- 
manent colors. 

Mexico: Hand-hammered silver- 
ware. 


Latin American countries: Jew- 
elry, mainly of silver adorned 
with jade and turquoise from 
Mexico, 

European ‘countries: Gablonz 
(Czechoslovakia) novelties, Ve- 
netian filigree, and mosiac 
jewelry. 


GLass, CLAY, AND STONE PropuUCTsS 


Glass products: 
Food-product containers, bev- 
erage bottles, toilet prepara- 
tion containers, table ware, 


kitchen articles, tumblers, 
goblets, bar ware, plates, 
dishes, cups and _ saucers, 


bowls dishware, art and 
decorative glassware, such as 
lamp bases, candlesticks, 
vases, flower bowls, trays. ° 


Pottery products: 

China and porcelain products: 
Table and kitchen articles, 
household articles, plates, 
cups, saucers, pitchers, man- 
tels, friezes. Art and dec- 
orative ware: China and por- 
celain figures, lamp bases, 
vases. Fine and Coarse 
earthenware products. Fine 
and Coarse stoneware prod- 
ucts, 


Alabaster products 


Jewelry and novelties: 
Made of ceramics, coral, glass, 
jet, pearl or pearl imitation, 
stones. 


Woop Propvucts 


Furniture: 
High-grade distinctive single 
pieces, usually hand-made. 


Wood moldings and carvings: 
Architegtural and furniture 
decorations, picture and mir- 
ror frames, lamps. 


Baskets, trays, coasters, table 
pads: 
Household and fancy baskets of 
willow, rattan, bamboo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Games, toys: 

Checks and checkers, dice, dom- 
inoes, playing cards, chips, 
and puzzles, artistically fin- 
ished. Stuffed toy animals, 
wood-carved animals, toy fur- 
niture, dolls, doll clothes, and 
furniture. 


Sporting and athletic goods_-__-_-- 


Miscellaneous products of print- 
ing and lithograph industries: 
Calendars, greeting and Christ- 
mas cards, catalogs, etc. 
Etchings, drawings, labels, 
etc. 


Novelties, not otherwise specified: 
Garlands, festoons, Christmas 
and carnival decorations, - 


Musical instruments: 
Music boxes, accordions, jew’s- 


harps. 
Art work and antiques: 
Original paintings, pastels, 


drawings and sketches. 
Sculptures and statuaries. 
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EXAMPLES 


European countries: Cutglass- 
ware, such as the famous Swed- 
ish glass, products from Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Nether- 
lands, France, and others; 
blown glassware from Venice. 

Latin American countries: Fine 
and moulded glass, polished and 
fancy from Brazil; hand-blown 
glass pitchers and glasses in 
amethyst, aqua, green and co- 
balt blue from Mexico. Hand- 
painted glass vases, large urns 
suitable for terraces and 
porches. 


Latin American countries: Mexi- 
can majolica. Far East: China, 
India. Near East. United King- 
dom: Wedgwood and Stafford- 

shire china; Rockingham earth- 

enware. France: Sevre, Lim- 

oges, Chantilly china. Holland: 

Delftware. Denmark: Copen- 

hagen porcelain. Spain: Tile 

work, pottery. Italy, Portugal 
and other European countries: 

Pottery. 


Italy: Manufactures of alabaster 


(Castellina and Volterra mar- 
ble). 


China: Earrings from hard stones, 
such as jade, rock crystals, 
quartz, agathe, malachite, jas- 
per. 


Latin American countries: Far 
East, especially China. Europe: 
France, United Kingdom, Spain, 
Italy, and others. 


European countries: Switzerland: 
Woodcarvings. Latin American 
countries, China. 


Far East. 

South America. 

Mexico: Wicker-type covered bas- 
ket, sturdily woven and lac- 
quered. 


Distinctive game ‘sets, dolls, and 
toys from practically all coun- 
tries of the world. 


Norway: Fishing tackle. 

Canada: Ice skates. 

United Kingdom: Balls for games. 
Switzerland: Skis, etc. 


European countries: Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
and others. 


Europe, especially Czechoslovakia. 
Latin America. 
Far East, especially China. 


Switzerland: Famous Ste. Croix 
music boxes. 


All countries. 








Exports of manufactured tobacco from 
the United Kingdom in 1944 totaled 17,- 
100,000 pounds, compared with 33,600,- 
000 pounds in 1938. Value of 1938 
exports was £4,900,000. 


Cable & Wireless, Ltd., has announced 
the opening of a radio-telephone service 
between Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and 
Paramaribo, Surinam, according to the 
foreign press. 


Imports of toilet soap into Jamaica in 
1944 amounted to 259,564 pounds, valued 
at £14,990 (c. i: f.), a decline from the 
536,949 pounds imported (worth £29,728) 
in the preceding year. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





August 25, 1945 





The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed interest in buy- 
ing or selling in the United States, or in 
United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good. repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trolain this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Dr. Jose Fagundes Netto, representing 
EINAC (Exportadore e Importadora Nacional 
de Artigos Cientificos, Ltda.), 306 Avenida 
Presidente Wilson, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is 
interested in hospital apparatus and sup- 
plies; school equipment; amateur movie 
equipment; technical assistance (hospital 
operation). His arrival was expected August 
8, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 
His mailing address while here: % Bolton & 
Mitchell, 79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: Washington. New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester (N. Y.), 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Jorge Souza Rezende, Rue Alagoas 1071, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, representing Maquinas Piratin- 
inga S. A. and Serrana Sociedade Anénima de 
Mineracaéo, Sao Paulo, is interested in making 
arrangements for licensing manufacture in 
Brazil of cotton gins, seed mills, tertile ma- 
Chinery, and food-processing equipment. His 
arrival is expected September 1, 1945, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. His itinerary 
will include: New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Washington, St. Louis, Dallas, and Cleveland. 
His. mailing address while here: % Bunge 
North American Corp., 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

L. I. Stauffer, 6231 De Vimey Avenue, Mon- 
treal, Canada, representing Laurentian Sales 
& Distributors Registered, Montreal, is in- 
terested in pottery and giftware. His arrival 
was expected August 12, 1945, via Rouses 
Point, N. Y., for a visit of 2 weeks. His 
itinerary will include New York City and 
environs. 

Ramon Poblet, 34 Empedrado Street, 
Habana, Cuba, is interested in leather, shoe 
findings, etc. His arrival was ex 
August 5, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Colonial Tanning Co., 207 South Street, 
Boston, Mass. His itinerary will include 
Boston and other Massachusetts cities. 


Julius Glass, representing J. Glass & Com- 
pany, Ltd., 15-21 Turner Street, Manchester 4, 
England, is interested in making business 
arrangements with American firms, establish- 
ing an agency and studying American dress- 
production methods. His arrival is expected 
during August 1945, via New York, for a visit 
of 2months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Harry J. Paul, 336 New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Frances Cross, Iturbide No. 32, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, is interested in clothing, 
women’s outerwear. Her arrival was ex- 
pected July 31, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a 
visit of 1 month. Her mailing address while 
here: c/o Chamber of Commerce, Laredo, 
Tex. Her itinerary will include: Dallas and 
San Antonio. 

Ignacio Gonzales Diaz, Chemical Engineer, 
Industrial Calera de Huescalapa, S. de R. L. 
de C. V., Madero 593, Guadalajara, Mexico, is 
interested in machinery for extraction of lime. 
His arrival was expected August 9, 1945, via 
San Antonio, Tex., for a visit of 45 days. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Mexican Con- 
sulate, Chicago, Ill. His itinerary will in- 
clude: Chicago, New York City, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Mexico, Mo. 

Jose Proto Garcia Rivas, Belen 187, Guada- 
lajera, Mexico, representing Garcia Rivas Her- 
manos, S. A., Guadalajara, is interested in 
buying spark plugs and needles. His arrival 
Was expected August 10, 1945, via San An- 
tonio, Tex., for a visit of 29 days. His itin- 
erary will include New York and Chicago, 
Mailing address: Mexican Consulate, 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











The United States Legation at 
Johannesburg, Union of South Af- 
rica, has reported that the Munici- 
pality of Bloemfontein, acting 
through its Town Clerk, would like 
to make arrangements with a suit- 
able firm to act as their purchasing 
agent in the United States, to ob- 
tain quotations on, and to purchase 
to the best advantage for the Mu- 
nicipality, engineering supplies and 
all other articles which are required 
by the various city departments 
and which the Municipal Council 
wishes to import direct. 

The Municipality of Bloemfon- 
tein has heretofore had a buying 
agent as above described in Lon- 
don, where such articles as road- 
making equipment, hospital beds, 
blue serge for uniforms, linen and 
sheeting and even Clydesdale stal- 
lions have been purchased and 
shipped to South Africa. The con- 
nection which is now being sought 
in the United States should be able 
to handle a similar range of 
articles. 

Financial arrangements for the 
purchase of anything required will 
be made through either Barclays 
Bank or the Standard Bank. Pros- 
pective purchasing agents should 





negotiate direct with W. K. Hart- 
ley, Town Clerk, Municipality of 
Bloemfontein, Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, Union of South 
Africa. 

















Jose E. Leon, Jr., Morelos No. 44, San Luig 
Potosi, S. L. P., Mexico, is interested in opti- 
cal products and jewelry. His arrival was ex. 
pected August 1, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a 
visit of 1 month. His mailing address while 
here: 76 West 48th Street, New York 19, N, y, 
His itinerary will include: Chicago, Rochester, 
and New York. 

Francisco Martinez Rueda, “La Baja Cali- 
fornia,”’ Allende 18, Yahualica, Jalisco, Mexico, 
is interested in clothing and notions. His 
arrival was expected July 28, 1945, via Nogales, 
Ariz., for a visit of 29 days. His maili 
address while here: c/o Jesus ales, 123 
Barrington St., West Los Angeles, Calif. His 
itinerary will include: Arizona, California, 
and Texas. 

Juan I. Menchaca, Juarez 680, Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco, Mexico, is interested in surgical 
instruments and equipment. His arrival is 
expected August 27, 1945, via Dallas, Tex., 
for a visit of 6 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Mexican Consulate, Chicago, 
Ill., and 70 Pine Street New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: Rochester, Minn., Chi- 
cago, and New York City. 

John M. Celville, Newarthill, Motherwell, 
Scotland, representing British National Elec- 
trics Ltd., is interested in domestic electric 
appliances, such as washing, dish, and clothes 
machines, kitchen labor-saving devices. His 
arrival was expected August 10, 1945, prob- 
ably via New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Rudolph 
Zinsser, Leeward, Great Neck, Long Island, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include: New York, 
Mansfield, Ohio; South Bend and St. Nap- 
panee, Ind.; St. Charles and Chicago, Il., and 
Kohler, Wis. . 

Samuel Allschwang, 28 Strand Street, Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, representing Na- 
tional Importers, Port Elizabeth, is inter- 
ested in radios, wind-charges, and other elec- 
trical goods. His arrival is expected during 
August or September 1945, for a visit of 4 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o American & Foreign Trade Corp., 225 
West 34th Street, New York. 

Heinz Oppenheim, representing Comptoir 
Anglo-American Pour le Proché Orient, P. O, 
Box 807, Beirut, Lebanon, is interested in 
general merchandise. His arrival is expected 
the end of August, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o American Near East Corp., 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Leopold Glucksman, 36 Sodra Vagen, Gdte- 
borg, Sweden, representing A. B. Glucksmans 
Metallaffar and Ruth Shipping Co., Gdte- 
borg, is interested in zinc and metal furnaces, 
pig iron, steel plate, iron and steel for con- 
struction and other purposes. His arrival 
is expected September 1, 1945, via New York, 
for a visit of half a month. His mailing ad- 
dress while here: Thor Eckert & Co., 17 Bat- 
tery Pl.. New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 


Export Opportunities 


Anciens Etablissements M. Gautier & Fils, 
8S. O. B. 1., S. A., 411 Chaussée de Jette, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, desires to purchase printing 
machine for metal printing; also a dryer 
for printed metal sheets. 

Usines Peters-Lacroix, S. A. 7, Avenue de 
l’Astronomie, Brussels, Belgium, desires to 
purchase aluminium slags (used by wallpaper 
manufacturers), 2 tons; hide glue, in large 
quantities. 

Antwerp Vintage & Alimentation Co., 11, 
rue Cassiers, Antwerp, Belgium, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
wine, liquors, canned food, baby food, fruit 
juice in bulk. 

Fabrica Manze Ltda., 133 Praca Bariio do 
Rio Branco, Sio Joio Nepomuceno, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, are interested in purchase 
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quotations on machine to manufacture horse 
hoes. 
. Connaught Laboratories (University of 
Toronto), 150 College Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario, Canada, desires to purchase n-Octa- 
decyl Alcohol—MP 516.5°—58° (CH,(CH,) 16 
OH. MW 27048, up to 15 kilograms 
weekly—commercial. 

George A. Stone, 325 Howe Street, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada, desires to 
purchase pecans, soft-shell only, 34,000 

unds—bags of 110 pounds. 

Joseph Lingford & Son Limited, The Model 
Factory, Bishop Auckland, Durham County, 
England, is interested in purchase quotations 
on citrus juices; also natural fruit flavors in 

er form. 

Luigi Lombard, 27 Via Pier Capponi, Flor- 
ence, Italy, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for raw wool for textile 
industry, commercial quality; also tertile 
machinery in general (knitting, bleaching, 
wool picking and carding, wool spinning and 
weaving); transmission belts in general, 
leather; agricultural machinery in general 
(plows, harrows, cultivators, harvesters, 
threshers) . 

Adriano Salani (Casa Editrice), Viale dei 


‘Mille 144, Florence, Italy, is inferested in 


purchase quotations on printing paper for 
books, about 100 long tons; printing and 
book binding machimery in general (lino- 
types, cutting, rotary, and flatbed presses) . 

Society Bakery, 808 Arlegui, Manila, Phil- 
ippines, is interested in purchase quotations 
on dough-mizers and other bakery equip- 
ment, capacity 300-400 pounds of wheat 
flour; other bakery equipment in proportion. 

Noieck’s Cango Sweet Works, P. O. Box 52, 
Oudtshoorn, Cape Province, South Africa, 
are interested in purchase quotations on 
confectioner’s machinery, small but complete 
plant; description and_ specifications can be 
obtained upon request; small gelatine mizer 
and carton filler (for packaging regular re- 
tail-size cartons of gelatine dessert), 200- 
pound capacity. 

Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Union 
Corporation Building, 74 Marshall Street, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, are interested 
in purchase quotations on filter; description 
and specifications can be obtained upon 
request. 

Natal Oil Products (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 8, 
Jacobs, Natal, South Africa, desire purchase 
quotations on one automatic packing machine 
for packing hydrogenated (hardened) fats in 
1-pound packets or cartons; the fat is de- 
livered in a consistency equivalent to very 
thick cream; capacity: 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
per hour. 

Glass & Incorporated Industries, Ltd., P. O. 
Box 1325, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
desire purchase quotations on machinery for 
the manufacture of metal frames and steel 
combs; specifications available upon request. 

Sodafabrikernas Forsaljnings A. B., Thule- 
huset, Goteborg, Sweden, wish to purchase 
soda ash—up to 4,000 tons. 

Ulvsunda Gummifabriks A. B., 10-12 
Ekbacksvagen, Ulvsunda, Stockholm, Sweden, 
desire purchase quotations on mipolam foils 
(a polyvinyl-chloride product, plastic ma- 
terial); samples supplied upon request. 

F, Suffert-Burner A. G., Aesehgraben 5, 
Basel, Switzerland, desire purchase quota- 
tions on all special machinery for woodwork- 
ing, apparatus and tools, other specialties for 
lumber industry; specifications available 
upon request. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Peru. 


Dry Goods and Clothing—Importers and 
Dealers—Canada. 
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The United States Embassy at 
Bogota, Colombia, reports that the 
Administrador de Rentas. de 
Boyaca, an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Boyaca, has been granted 
a monopoly for the importation of 
distilled spirits and wines in the 
Department. The Department has 
requested catalogs and price quota- 
tions on the following items: 

Distilling equipment. 

Raw materials for distilleries. 

Bottles and flasks. 

Liquors in general, including 
whisky, gin, brandy, wine, etc. 

It is suggested that interested 
parties forward the literature re- 
quested directly to: Administrador 
de Rentas de Boyaca, Tunja, De- 
partamento de Boyaca, Colombia. 























Sweden’s Glass 
Business 


(Continued from p. 37) 


bottles and jars (234 tons in 1942 and 
219 tons in 1943). Other imports dur- 
ing 1939 consisted of window and mirror 
glass, 12,366 metric tons; optical glass 
and lenses, 71 metric tons; tubes and 
laboratory glass, 384 metric tons; glass 
bottles and jars, 835 metric tons. 





Exports , 


Although Swedish trade literature em- 
phasizes the importance of glass exports, 
an analysis of the volume of exports re- 
veals that in the prewar period exports 
were a small proportion of total produc- 
tion. During 1939, exports of glassware 
were valued at 4,267,727 crowns, which 
represented about 11 percent of the total 
value of glass production. A large share 
of the total value of exports was com- 
posed of the high-priced ornamental 
glass which finds a ready market in 
other countries. The Orrefors Co., for 
example, exported 50 percent of its art- 
glass output before the war. The firm 
at that time had 40 representatives in 
various parts of the world. 

During the war, a small but profitable 
export trade in fine glass has been main- 
tained through safe-conduct shipping 
with South America. No detailed figures 
of this export trade are available. 

It has been reported that the Swedish 
glass industry will form an organization 
to handle its exports in the postwar pe- 
riod. Steps have been taken to unite the 
glass firms in this common interest, but 
no definite progress has been accom- 
plished. 





Recent U. S. Wood-Pulp 


Imports 


Imports of wood pulp from overseas to- 
taled 23,715 short tons during the week 
ended August 10, 1945, the Pulp and 
Paper Unit of the Department of Com- 
merce reported today. 

The aggregate quantity from oversea 
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sources imported since VE-Day through 
August 10, 1945, amounts to 63,766 short 
tons of which about 55 percent was un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft) and 
about 37 percent was unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp. The remaining 8 percent was 
of bleached sulfite and bleached sulfate 
grades. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into United States, 
by Customs Districts and Country of 
Origin, Week Ended August 10, 1945 





District, country, and grade Quantity Value 





Into Maine and New- Hamp- 
shire: 
From Sweden— 
Sulfate, unbleached, | Short tons 
(kraft pulp) _.-....---- 11,102 | 1! $72,134 
Into New York District: 
From Sweden— 


Sulfite, unbleached____-- 6, 971 427,815 
Sulfite, bleached, other 

than rayon and special 

chemical grades. - - --_- 165 12, 706 
Sulfate, unbleached 


(kraft pulp)_-........-- 11, 023 673, 519 
Into Baltimore District: 
From Sweden— 
Sulfite, unbleached ___--- 1, 568 95, 844 
Sulfite, bleached, other : 
than rayon and special " f 
chemical grades 440 30, 883 








Sulfate, unbleached 
(kraft pulp) ---.......- 22,446 141, 524 
Grand total_.._....... 23,715 | 1, 454, 225 








1 Represents arrivals during week of August 3, for 
_— import entries were filed during week of August 


2 Represents in part arrivals during week of July 27 
y od — import entries were filed during week of 
ugust 10. 


Source: Data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—VE-Day through August 10, 
1945 

Short 
tons 

Sulfite, unbleached__.._.......-_--- 23, '793 

Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp)... 35, 110 

Sulfite, bleached, other than rayon 





and chemical grades_.......-.-.-- 2,510 

Sulfite, bleached, rayon and special 
CREMICR GEN vsc dace cians dee 2, 230 
Sulfate, bleached.........-...-....- 123 
TORR on echidna seed 63, 766 


Source: Data supplied by the Bureau of 
the Census. 





Argentine Library Activities 


A librarian’s library was recently 
opened in Buenos Aires for the profes- 
sional training of students, according to 
the Argentine press. This library func- 
tions under the auspices of the National 
Committee of Popular Libraries. 

More than 4,500,000 readers visited the 
nearly 2,000 popular libraries in Argen- 
tina in 1944. The National Library was 
visited by 127,374 readers who consulted 
209,336 books of the total of 549,706 vol- 
umes it contains. During the year 21,512 
volumes were added to the Library. The 
Library has a small printing office which 
is used not only for the library but for 
printing other publications. 





Canadian shipyards were to begin work 
in May on an order for 35 cargo vessels 
for China—15 to be 1,350 tons and 20 to 
be 350 tons. 
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(Developments communicated to the Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, August 20, 1945) 
The Foreign Economic Administration has issued the following Current Export Bulletin: 
No. 647—Current Export Bulletin No. 270, August 16, 1945 
SUBJECT: Changes in General Licenses 
The following changes in general licenses are effective immediately unless otherwise noted: 
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De- | | Geen | GLYV dollar value limits G-POST De- Gienatel GLY dollar value limits| | po. 
part- | } li ‘9 em oe care Sor ae part- senera | G-POST 
ment | icense = dollar ment license — “ dollar 
‘of | country Group Group — of county Group Group | value 
Com- | Commodity group K G+4 aLICS Com- Commodity sroup K G+4 limits 
merce OF: tS a Ses * ~ merce 
Sched- l pi | Sched- . v 
ule B Old Tew “en ‘aw || ule B | : 
No. ( New | Old | | New |} Old | New! Old | New No Old New | Old | New Old | New| Old | New 
OTHER INEDIBLE ANIMALS DRUGS, HFRBS, LFAVFS, 
AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS AND ROOTS CRUDE 
{ continued. 
099998 | Spermaceti wax, USP__| None) K&M l l 25 1 25 
Hyosecyamus (henbane) 
NAVAL STORES, GUMS crude drugs, herbs 
AND RESINS 220988 leaves, ete.—Con. 
220988 Senna leaves None' K&M) *500 *25 25 *95 25 
218995 | Natural gums and resins, Stramonium or jim- 
refined or modified son weed, dried 
in condition: leaves and flower- 
218995 Carob bean gum, re- 220988 ing tops... ‘ . None’ K&M 500 25 25 25 25 
fined or modified._.. K&M| K&M 25 25 I 1 Other crude drugs, 
218999 opal fossils, Boea, | herbs, leaves and 
ongo, and Kauri, | roots Sr ER None K&M 500 25 25 25 25 
refined or modified None! None I I l l I ] 
218995 Copal loba and Ma- | | MEDICINAL AND PHAR- 
nila, refined or modi-| MACEUTICA PREPA- 
fied _..| None’ None 1 l 1 l l 1 RATIONS 
218995 | Copal Pontianak, re- 811905 
fined or modified__| None| None l 1 1 1 1 1 Fish oils ani fish liver 
218995 Damar gum, refined oils and concen- 
or modified______ .| None} None I 1 1 l 1 I trates, modicinal 
218995 | Lechi caspi gum, re- 811905 ' grade 
j fined or modified None None *] *] *] *] e} *! 811905 Col liver oil, USP None, None *] 00 *1 25 *] 25 
218995 Mastic gum, refined 811998 Other None’ None * 1 *1 lj 1 
, or modified_____- None! None 1 1 | l 1 | Vitamins and _vitas- 
218995 Sandarac gum, refined 811998 terols, n. €. 
or modified._._.....| None} None l 1 l l l 1 811998 Ascorbic acid None None nd l "a l af l 
sapere ) Squeegee oil, refined 811998 C yo ene None’ None! *100 100 *25 25 *25 25 
or modified _- None! None *! *] *] *1 my *] 811998 Nicotinie acid None, None _ l a l "a l 
218995 Other natural gums 811998 Nico*inic acid amide None) None 7 l a | l | l 
and resins, refined | 811998 Nikethami le None’ None) *100  *100 *25 *25 #95 *25 
or modified, as de- 811998 Riboflavin None’ None “ l "7 l 7 l 
fined in paragraph Thiamin Hydrochlo- | 
(a) WPB Order M- 11998 ride None’ None "_ | "a l "" l 
300 Schedule 96_-. None; None 100 l 25 ] 25 l Other vitamins and 
218995 Other None K&M 100 25 25 25 25 vitasterols, mn. e. s 
218998 | Natural gums and res- 811998 * in bulk bs None None *1 1 *] l "7 l 
- ins, crude: Other vitamins and 
218998 Acacia gun, crude None} K&M 100 25 25 25 25 vitasterols, n. e. s. 
218998 Manna flakes None; None 100 100 25 25 25 25 in processed forms, 
218998 Other natural gums preparations, com- 
and resins, crude as pounds, dosage : 
defined in paragraph 812000 form, ete Non None *] 500 *1 25 al | 25 
(a) WPB Order M- + Biologics for animal 
300, Schedule 96____- None) None a *1 *1 *] *! 7 812100 and veterinary use None K&M HOO 25 25 25 3 
718998 Other None K&M *] *} »25 *] 25 Serum: and an‘itoxins 
812200 for human use None K&M l I 25 1 25 
DRUGS, HERBS, LEAVES, Vaccines for human 
AND ROOTS, CRUDE 812200 use 
81220 Typhus vaccine None, None 1 l 1 1 l 1 
20100 | Cascara bark None; None *100 100 *25 25 *] 25 Other vaccines for 
220500 | Ginseng None) K&M_  *500 *25 25 *25 25 || 812300 human use None, K&M 1 l 25 l 2 
220600 | Mandrake root (may- Glandular products, 
apple root or podo- = organotherapeu- 
phyllum)___ _| None K&M 100 25 25 52 25 ties, enzymes, fer- 
220911 | Hyoscyamus (henbane, ments and culture 
crude drugs, herbs, 812300 media 
leaves, and roots, Agar-agar, powder- 
fe a AS | None! K&M eles *1/ 25 *] 25 ed or flaked, as a 
220988 |  Aconite leaves and 812300 culture media None| K&M) *100 *25 25 *]) 35 
| I ee | None) K&M, *100 *25 25 *25 25 Hormones, ovarian | 
220988 | Arnica flowers, leaves, | 812300 extract in bulk None| None 100 100 25 25 25 2% 
orroot,whole,granu-| __ Hormones, _ pitui- 
| lated, or powdered, None] None] *100) *100) *25) *25) *25) *%25 tary extract in . . - s : 
220988 | Belladonna leaves and 812300 bulk None) None} 100) 100 ~ 2% » a 
RE None) K&M! *500 *25 25 *25 25 | 812300 Hormones, other None| K&M)| *500 *25 25 *25 25 
220988 Colchicum roots. and 812300 Insulin None, None l l 1 l 1 l 
“a None} None *] ] *] 1 *] l Liver extract in J y 
220988 Cube, timbo, or bar- | 812300 bulk None’ None 100 100 25 25 25 25 
| basco root, root pow- | __ ‘ Ovarian substance ‘ re ce a 95 
one der and root extract. | K&M) K&M 25 25 25 25 || 812300 . Bb ne eer None' None 100 100 25 25) 25) 
é SS erris a re ) sOW Ge | «| 
| — pb ons = j 812300 _in bulk None None 100 100 25 25 25) 3 
root extract_....___- None} None 1 1} 1 l l 1 || 812300 Thyroid None| None) *100 *100 25 *25 25) 25 
220988 Digitalis seed None} None| None} None} None) None) None) None Other glandular 
220988 | Ipecac root None! None *1) *] *] *] *] *] products, en- 
220988 | Nux vomica None) None *1/ *] *] a *] *] zymes, ferments, 
220988 Patchouli leaves None| K&M| *500 Se | 25}  *25 25 organothera- 
220988 | Psyllium seeds__- None K&M| 100 | 25) 25) 25 2% Sa | .. C&M | #500 “95 951 #25! 85 
22988 Red squill None! None 1 1| l 1 l l ture media. . None K€! AM 25 25 . 6 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Vitamins and _ vitas- | ayn noe me 
terols, n. e. s.—-Con P pe mew Bean : 
ba eo | 813598 Apert: 2 oo ns. 3s None} K&M y | aE SE 1 25 1 25 
—— a | Fluid extract of bel- | | 813598 | Atrppine hydrochlo- 
nome } ladonna leaf, N. | TIG0. coin oe ee None| K&M pg | Be ree *} 25 *1 25 
POST F. and root, USP; 813598 Atropine ydrobro- " : : 
ates | tincture _ = | porto PR oven Soe og None| K&M Sis... 1 25 1 25 
valu | donna, >> and | } ) S 
Imits belladonna lini-| | ‘ a Rena ease None| K&M vp rors *} 25 1 25 
: ment, N. F. None} K&M! *500|_-___- *25) 25 25 25 || 813598 pm methy ER OaeE mu i ‘ i 
2 ee; | oun at ant | 813598 | Atropine‘nitrate..._..| None| K&M]| = *1|_____- “1; 25) 8 
1 | New scyamus | None) K&M)} *500) #95 25| *25) 25 || 813508 Atropine’salicylate_...| None| K&M i, ee *1 25 7 25 
Fk a cueaik aot ; Wy abet | | 813598 Atropine sulfuric acid_| None| K&M RE 1) 95] *1) 5 
ae aoa Sestene of stra- | |} 813598 Atropine valerate ____ None} K&M ig: SPS *] 25 at 25 
ni .... | None] K&M| *500 *25, 25, 25 25 || 813508 | Barbituricacid....__- None| K&M|_100)__-__- 25 25) *25| 25 
> pie Sele ko Pe oe ree ~ || 913508 | Bismuth iodides. ___- None| Nonel 1] "i, *1| 1} I) “1 
_— “fluid extracts, and '| 813508 | Bismuth salts and 
simi iquid so- | | unds medici- 
oo ang oe | \] nal areas other ?__..| None} None| 500} ‘*1 25 a 
plenary nes: | '| 813508 | Bromoform.......--_- K&M! K&M!______|__._.. 25, 25} 25]. 25 
Cascara.”... | -None| None| *190| 100] 951 25) *1| 1 || 913508 | Bromural..........._- None| K&M|_100)_____- 25) 25) 25] 25 
? ‘ ue Cc ‘ole hie “um and de- ‘oe | | | ! 813598 Cacodylie acid_______-. None| K&M)} *100}__.__- *25 25| *25 25 
~ 2 staees rivatives. _ | None) None *]) 1 *1) 1| *] 1 || 813598 Calcium carbonate__..| K&M|} K&M}______|_.___- 25 25 25 25 
| gi298 | Elixirs, ete, con-| | Pie Re | $18508 | Calelum ferrocyanide.| KéeM|K&M|-"-—“)-"---] 25) 2) 28] 35 
2 taining quinine -. None| None! None None) None} None| None) None | — poten ——,- R pe aaa 100} *100 = = = 4 
“ & mer) - dag wecttiened | | | | || 813508 | Calcium molybdate___| K&M| K&M|______|_____- 25, 25] 25) 5 
medicinals. (See | 813598 Calcium — aes « K&M| K&M}______}_-...- 25 25 25) 25 
25 25 Comprehen siv e | || 813598 a. phosphate, vail eau: ee: a be a i 
ae oo 3) ] 813598 Calcium ‘sulfate, pr pre- igen: 
page 127, for GLV | | ! cipitated . K&M| K&M|______|.._... 25} 25] 25) 25 
. dollar value limit)! | None! None | jai Bite | . |------ || 813598 Calomine sine oxide, 
812498 Other, n. @. s. not | | S 
containing a re-| _ Res | oJ amount ~y nage bent 
stricted medicinal! | None} K&M!  §00)---.-. 25) 25) 25) 25 ide, used in phar- 
} 812500 | Menthol, naturaland | | | } ie — » vo 8 
sy nthetic.....- .| None} None *1/ 500) *1) 25) 1) 25 flesh color SS oie 
| 25 812793 | Extract of belladonna | | | ments, washes, an can Ken a a = Ae 
al 1 and gre no | | 813508 Pa tarot > otexentshd Seat RaME Te 25 25 35 25 
| ment and plaster, | } | | 3598 | Carbromal.___.....-.. } &M) _0)---__- : 
| USP... ; higatee None| K&M| °%500)-.....| *25 | *25} 25 ane a EE EERE jieae a. be ie if = e- 3 
27 cya | | Sie? | Ag ee: f p 
ayes wns a t = ay ans, N | K&M; *500 *25, 25) 25) 25 || 813508 Chloramine B and T..| None} None! 100| 100 25 25 25 25 
5} 25 _mus (benbane).... | None } { i 25) Ce eee al te oe $ : -» : a ’ 
1! l 812795 | Extract of stramon- | | 813598 olchicum M 3 Oh } 
‘| 1 ium and stramon- .| | 813598 Creosote, beechwood 
05; #95 } ium ointment | None, K&M} 500) ae 25 25) 25) 25 p10 Paps pra veg- xan Kam “ 
1) one "lan eee | || 813598 | Emetine.. woesenes None| None|*None|*None|*None,*None| None|*None 
sulea, powders, cint- | } | | | 813598 Ephedrine *m None] None *1; 100 *1 25 *1 25 
uae + oe erp } 813598 Ethodin (rivanol)_....| None| K&M | Sea "~ 25 4 25 
812798 Acetanilide, medicinal None! None} *1) 100! *] 25 *1) 25 || 813598 Gallic dibromo acid...| K&M} K&M|j_.____|__---- = ~ = 4 
‘1 1 812798 | Castor oil capsules K&M)| K&M!-_. } 25) 25) p- 25 813598 Hes unre Kies seule -| K&M —— — ee ee - = = 
812798 Carbarsone None) None $109) *100) *25 25) 25 25 813598 arora ae iets ean cen 6 be 95 28 
812798 Cascara None; K&M)| *100 *25 25) 1 25 a yore — pees ie rau eae RES : = s 
812798 Colchicum and deriv- | 4 eres I ; | eR! eee ‘ e ‘a 
ative None! None! *1 1 *) 1| “1 1 aise Seana, ----- ty coe pow —— *500 7 = = - 4 
‘| 25 cue “ae None| K&M| 100 25, 25 25; 25 || #13508 | Mercurie bromide ....| KaM K&M oe hike 25 25 5 * 
} oy) -_ "yh . : ’ ] . | | | . : * | RE; aes: 
| a  Seoninaia teaieees a18808 tote -- Nowe oo *None|*None| *None| *None| *None|*None 
Ks Ks iaaeis ek on | 813598 Neoarsphenamine ._- None} K&M} *500}_----- *25 25] *26 = 
, ° - ox- . | * , i + | ry r + 25 25 25 
tracts) : None! “None) None} None} None) dia None} None |} 813598 ih. RCS None None 100 100 - z 
1 812798 Other, n. @. s., con- 813598 Penicillin. ances None} None} *10} *10| *10) *10 10 10 
taining _ restricted 813598 Pharmaceutica ex- 
1| l medicinals (See | | pe aap en 
| cert “Gebadade Na. | | | \| monohydrate - - --_.- None} None} 500) ? 100 25 25 25 25 
: * 18, item 2 page 127, | } 813598 Phenobarbital... - ...- None| K&M} *100}---.-- *25 25 25 25 
| : mG Wh | | | > 7 
| ae ttl 1 = None} | | None! | eee Bp mR eee. K&M)| K&M . Seats 25 25 25 25 
value limit) a) . aye me aol Men canes ees FR eR aR &? | | ee BS : 3 3 
812798 Other, n. @ s., not | | | | — phage ap a ‘on None} K&M| *500)---.-- *25 25 25 
containing a re- | | | ail = : ‘ . p S 1 
stricted medicinal |_| None| Si6 500 | 25) 25) 25 25 pounds. _-_. - an at eal 1 Pe a oan “s 
813508 Atropine sulfate | a K& " *1). *1) = 1 25 a Sodium cacodylate... can EAM ewes a bo s 95 
bie | “Sthepninn ware: | | 313508 | Strontium iodide..._| None| K&M| "~~ Dame 1] 25 1] 25 
ethocaine, nova- | | | 8k ront - ag I d 
25 25 pron gen oo tel ! 813598 babar ea 8 (acety reial andl: “ee os - og 25 
zoyl-diethylamino- | eee, PS ee RE M; *100}...-.-.- 25 
| ethanol, planocaine, } | | 813598 Terpin eae Sa K&M} K&M}..-....|--.--- 25 25 25 
| «= and all forms of pro- 813598 — and thymo None! None : : ; ; , 1 
s 4 813525 Bensocaine None| None} *1) 1| “1 1 *1) 1 813598 Tryparsunide...-. None K) *500).-..-. 2 35 3 25 
813525 | Other | None} K&M} % ij... ae oe *1) 25 I 813598 Wood creosote -.......| K&M sme prveggtionng, = a es + 
05 25 813540 | Acetophenetidine None| None} Mn 100) *25 25) $25) 25 313598 Yatren.——-.- sey None|} None 
fe 813557 | Phenolphthalein | None] K&My) *100)......)  *25 25) 25 25 | 813598 Medicinal chemicals 
5 | 5 813561 | Sulfanilimide | None} K&M *1). *1) 25 Pe 25 i] for prescription use, 
ck 813569 | Sulfarsphenamine None| K&M} *500! Z *25) 25 25) 25 i BO By a 
| 2B 813598 | Medicinal chemicals for | | | \| restricted Pn ici- 
25} —*25 prescription use, n. | } | 1] ~~ pert 
813598 | hastyidlintins trend! K&M)| K&M) a -| 25 25) 25) 25 | Schedule No. 18, 
813598 |  Acetarsone.. | None} K&M| *100)_ ----|  "25} 25] "25] 25 || item 2, page 127 for a OP i | Sas 
813598 Amytal None! K&M'! +1! *) 25 *) 25 GLY dollar value)!..' None! None!_:-..-!_...-_!.__- aienaes 
>s 95 See footnotes at end of table. 
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MEDICINAL AND PHAR- } MEDICINAL AND PHAR- | 
MACEUTICAL PREPA- | | MACEUTICAL PREPA- | 
| RATIONS—Continued | RATIONS—Continued | 
Medicinal chemicals Headache, neuralgia and 
for prescription use, } pain remedies—Con. | } 
| n. e. 8.—Continued | | | (See Comprehensive 
813598 | Medicinal chemicals | | | Export Schedule } 
for prescription use, | No. 18, item 2, page | 
n. €. S., not contain- | 27 for GLV Dollar | 
ing restricted medi- | value limit) !_. | omen -Notid).......].-256)-.< 002-2 ..)2.- a 
aan *.........— | None) K&M) 500). 25 25 25 25 || 816700 Other, not containing | 
| Household medicinal | | a restricted medici- } 
chemicals and phar- nal!_____ | None} K&M 100 25 25 25 25 
maceuticals in small | r 818003 | Extract and fluid extract | i 
| ackages: | | | of belladonna leaf and | 
814200 Tincture of iodine____.| None|) K&M)  100|_- a 25 25 25 root; tincture of bella- 
815001 | Belladonna plasters, donna, USP; bella- 
USP_._- None; K&M 100 25 25 25 25 donna ointment, 
815100 | Belledonna liniment, | USP; homatropine or 
{REDS -| None} K&M) 500) 25) 25 25 25 belladonna root _- None, K&M) *500 *25 25 #25 25 
815400 | Cold, cough and bron- | | 818013 | Extract, fluid extract, 
chial preparations con- | | | and tincture of hyo- 
taining ephedrine _-__- | None) K&M "hi. *] 25 *} 25 seyamus.. None K&M) *500 *25 25, °25 25 
815500 | Asthma, catarrh and | 818014 | Extract and fluid extract 
| hayfever prepara- | | } of stramonium (jim- 
tionscontaining | son weed) ___-- None| K&M)| *500 *25 25; °25 25 
ephedrine (includ- | 818019 | Tincture of stramoni- 
ing inhalants, ex- | | um and stramonium 
| cept salves and oint- | | | | ointment- None, K&M) *100 *25 25 *1 25 
| CD as accu. None! K&M *] *1) 25 *]| 25 | 818008 Proprietary. medicinal 
815700 | Malaria, chill and fever | preparations, n. e. s. 
remedies: 818098 Ovaritone...___- None) K&M 100 25} 25 25} 2 
815700". Containing quinine__| None) None|*None *None|*None *None |*None|*None || 818098 Preparations, N. e. 8. | 
815700 Containing atabrine | } | j containing quinine None, None|*None *None *None *None *None|*None 
(quinacrine hydro- | 818098 Other, n. e. s. contain- | 
chloride) __ -- -| None) None 1| 1) 1 1 1 1 ing restricted medi- | . 
815700 Containing pama- | cinals (see Com- 
quine naphthoate prehensive Export | 
(plasmochin)__.____.| None! None! 1) 1| 1 ] 1 l Schedule No. 18, 
815700 Other containing re- | | item 2, page 127 for 
stricted medicinals | } | GLV_ dollar’ value 
(See Comprehensive | j } C_, E EE None! None 
Export Schedule | | | 818008 Other, n. e. s. not con- | 
No. 18, item 2, page | } | oa taining a restricted 
127 for GLV dollar | | medicinal !__- | None) K&M) 500 25 25 25 25 
value limit) !___._.-- None| None|-.-.-.- Recta ce = he i 
815700 Other, not containing INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
restricted medici- | | 
EE None} K&M; 100)......| 25 25 25 25 || 832906 | Hexamethylene  tetra- 
816000 | Tonics, blood purifiers, | | j mine | 
| emulsions and appe- } | 832996 Hexamethylene dia- } 
|  tizers containing vita- | mine_. None! None 1 1 1 1 1 1 
we ta None| None *1 500 *] 25 *] 25 | 832996 Other._. None! None *100 100 °25 25 1 25 
816100 | Laxatives, purgatives | | 834402 | Potassium bromide None K&M 100 25 25 25 25 
and catharties con- | || 834403 | Sodium bromide. None K&M_) *100 *25 25; °25 25 
taining cascara-_---.-- None K&M) *100 *25 26| °25 25 || 834610 | Potassium iodide None| K&M ] 1 25 1 25 
816100 | Laxatives, purgatives 834630 | lodine crude and resub- 
and cathartics con- | | | } limed None K&M 100 2h 25 25 25 
taining phenolphtha- | 834698 | Other iodine, iodides 
AS RE 5 None} K&M “1 eel | *1| 25 4 25 | and iodates. . None) K&M 1 1 25 1 25 
816700 | Headache, neuralgia and | | 839741 | Mercurous chloride None K&M_  *100 *25 25; °25 25 
pain remedies: 839742 | Mercurie chloride (cor- | 
816700 Containing quinine._._.| None — “None ‘Kone *None| loan *None *None rosive sublimate) _ . None| K&M') *100 *25 25} °25 25 
816700 Other, containing re- | | 839745 | Mercuric oxide (red and 
stricted medicinals | yellow)... None K&M' *100 25 25' °25 25 
1A restricted medicinal is any medicinal having a specific value limitation preceded *An asterisk preceding a dollar value limitation indicates that all forms, conversions 


by an asterisk as set forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, section I, pp. 8-86, 
or any medicinal listed in item 5, pp. 127 and 128. 
2 Effective date of change Aug. 21, 1945. 


and derivatives of the commodities, even though not covered by the Schedule B number 
for the entry, are included 


Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar-value limits have been re- 
duced which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 4 actual orders 
Shipments mov- 
ing to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be ex- 
ported under the previous general license. Shipments of any of the above commodities whose G-POST dollar-value limits have 
been reduced and which were mailed prior to the effective date of this amendment may also be exported under the G—-POST 
general license provisions previously in effect. 


for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions. 
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British Postwar Bal- 
ance of International 
Payments 


(Continued from p. 5) 


The National Income 


During the war the national income 
of the United Kingdom as officially com- 
puted has steadily increased, and in 1944 
was estimated at £8,334,000,000 as com- 
pared with £4,619,000,000 in 1938. Gross 
national product at market value totaled 
£10,069,000,000 in 1944 compared with 
only £5,682,000,000 in 1938. Since these 
figures are stated in terms of current 
prices, they do not adequately measure 
the change in real output. According to 
a statement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on April] 24, the “national 
product and income, as a whole, must 
_, . be thought of, in terms of the value 
of money, as being of the order of 150 
percent prewar rather than the level of 
130 percent at which the cost of living 
still stands.” On this basis, net national 
income in 1944 would be about £5,560,- 
000,000, or an increase from 1938 of 
£941,000,000. 

Various estimates of the postwar na- 
tional income of the United Kingdom 
have been made, and although they tend 
to vary from each other the degree of 
variance is surprisingly small and almost 
entirely due to slight differences in the 
assumptions. Taking the recently pub- 
lished figures issued by PEP, an inde- 
pendent British research organization, 
we find that at 1938 prices the total net 
national income would be approximately 
£5,450,000,000 in 1946, £5,430,000,000 in 
1947, £5,520,000,000 in 1948, and £5,610,- 
000,000 in 1949. The figure given for 
1948 compares favorably with the esti- 
mate of £5,600,000,000 made by Kaldor.* 
On the same basis, it fs possible to ar- 
rive at a total net national income in 
1952 of approximately £5,900,000,000 un- 
der conditions of full employment. 
Postwar price movements will, of course, 
alter these figures; with an increase of 
50 percent in prices, the net national 
income in 1952 would reach £8,850,- 
000,000. 


The Behavior of Imports 


Before the war the volume of British 
imports was for the most part deter- 
mined by such factors as the level of 
business activity, the demand for do- 
mestic exports, relative prices, and con- 
sumer preferences. Apart from a limited 
number of commodities for which quotas 
were established, British consumers—in- 
dividual and industrial—were free to 
purchase wherever they wished. As pre- 
viously mentioned, advances in the na- 
tional income were normally accompa- 
nied by a rise in imports. Therefore, if 
no deliberate restrictions are placed on 
imports, the rise in the national income 


‘Ibid. 

°N. Kaldor, The Quantitative Aspects of the 
Pull Employment Problem in Britain, appen- 
dix C of Pull Employment in a Free Society 
by Sir William Beveridge. 
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since 1938 should result in an increase in 
total expenditures on imports. In view 
of the backlog of consumer demand and 
the accumulated savings of individuals, 
a reasonable assumption might be that 
the ratio would approach 25 percent in 
the first 2 or 3 years of the transition. 
On this basis, retained imports in 1946 
would total in excess of £1,362,000,000 at 
1938 prices, or £1,815,000,000 at prices 
one-third higher. 

It would appear rather optimistic, 
however, to assume immediate discon- 
tinuance of all controls. Were all other 
conditions favorable to such action, time 
would still be required before the war- 
time machinery of control could be 
brought to a halt and dismantled. In- 
deed, the immediate lifting of all trade 
restrictions and exchange controls in all 
probability would tend to demoralize 
large segments of the economy and create 
more problems than would be solved. 
How stringent these restrictions will be, 
therefore, is a more realistic and im- 
portant question than whether they will 
be eliminated in their entirety. 

In view of the magnitude of the exist- 
ing sterling claims against the United 
Kingdom, the Government undoubtedly 
will wish to keep any further growth in 
external liabilities to an absolute mini- 
mum. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that considerable caution will be exer- 
cised in permitting other than essential 
imports to enter, including as essential 
those items necessary for the implemen- 
tation of long-range projects which will 
contribute to increased domestic output. 

Despite the recent change in the Brit- 
ish Government, the official attitude 
toward this matter is very likely to con- 
tinue along the lines indicated by the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Anderson, in his Budget speech of 
April 24, 1945: “For the first three years 
after the war I foresee a very heavy 
deficit on current account in the balance 
of payments. In other words, for the 
imports which will be absolutely essen- 
tial to feed our people, and to provide 
raw materials for industry, we shall have 
to incur further indebtedness. How 
large that indebtedness is and how long 
it lasts, depends on two questions to 
which in large part we ourselves can pro- 
vide the answers. The first is the sense 
of urgency with which we treat the ex- 
pansion of our export trade, even if that 
means waiting a little longer before we 
satisfy our personal wants in full 
The second question is how far we shall 
be willing to enforce a strict economy in 
external cash expenditure ... What 
we must avoid is unnecessary commit- 
ments which might be beyond our con- 
tinuing strength, and we must closely 
limit external expenditure which does 
not produce a fairly quick return.” 

From a general knowledge of the past 
and current needs of the British economy 
it is possible to draw up some estimates 
of the volume of imports within the next 
few years. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these are only possibilities, 
not probabilities. In terms of 1938 
prices, retained imports between 1946 
and 1949, inclusive, may be estimated to 
total £809,000,000, £850,000,000, £954,000,- 
000, and £924,000,000 for each of the 4 
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years respectively, compared with £858,- 
000,000 in 1938. 

In deriving these totals, the various 
categories of imports have been ap- 
praised and due allowance made for an- 
ticipated trends during the transition. 
For 1946 and 1947 imports of food, drink, 
and tobacco have been estimated at 75 
percent of the 1938 requirements, which 
permits continuation of wartime agri- 
cultural activity and also allows some 
increase in the quantity of imported food 
available to the civil population. By, 
1948 these imports are assumed to return 
to their prewar level despite the indefi- 
nite maintenance of a higher level of 
agricultural production than prevailed 
before the war, since some consideration — 
must be given to higher standards of 
nutrition and the effects of full employ- 
ment on personal incomes. The ap- 
parent tendency for the population to 
become stabilized in terms of size will 
work against further increases in these 
imports. 

The demand for raw materials in all 
probability will be substantial. In view 
of urgent reconstruction demands, which 
may be considered as supplemental to 
those occasioned by the need for repairs 
and for industrial use, requirements have 
been estimated at 150 percent of the 
1938 volume for 1946, 175 percent for 
1947 and 1948, and 160 percent for 1949. 
The drop after 1948 is assumed to be 
consequent on the completion of the 
urgent demands, but with export expan- 
sion absorbing at least part of the slack. 

Since the United Kingdom is itself an 
industrial nation of the first magnitude, 
the prospects are that the main official 
efforts will be directed toward limiting 
the deficit on current account by re- 
stricting imports of manufactured arti- 
cles. But, as noted before, this category 
includes items essential to industry, and 
it is difficult to see how expenditures 
under this category can be completely 
eliminated. Plant expansion during the 
war will simultaneously ease the need 
for imports of machinery and raise the 
demand, since various plants will re- 
quire new equipment while others are 
turning out products which hitherto 
were obtained abroad. The problem will 
not be confined to blocking imports of 
luxuries of which there were very few, 
but of measurement of the contribution 
to the national economy made by a par- 
ticular import, i. e., import selectivity. 
Under these circumstances the volume of 
manufactures imported is estimated at 
75 percent of the prewar level in the first 
postwar year, and 70 percent in the next 
3 years. It is possible, however, that 60 
percent in the first year may prove to 
be nearer to actual developments. The 
final percentage will be vitally affected by 
such factors as the success of export ex- 
pansion, the establishment of branch 
factories by foreign—particularly United 
States—manufacturers, and technolog- 
ical progress. 


Service and Investment Income 


The change in the size and composition 
of oversea investments will have reper- 
cussions on the postwar balance of pay- 
ments, but the extent of the influence 
now depends upon a number of decisions 
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yet to be reached. In general, however, 
the net contribution of the invisible items 
to the current account may be expected 
to be cut approximately 50 percent in the 
first transition year compared with the 
prewar average. The loss of income due 
to liquidations, pledgings, and war dam- 
age of oversea assets may total approx- 
imately £70,000,000, without any allow- 
ance for the effects of a higher world 
price level. Balogh has recently esti- 
mated that the decline would approxi- 
mate £50,000,000 at a minimum, and ap- 
parently has not included the reduction 
due to destruction or disorganization of 
properties in enemy and enemy-occupied 
areas.° 

Not only will income be reduced, but 
also payments will presumably be in- 
creased. At the end of 1945 the total 
external sterling debt of the United 
Kingdom will be very close to £4,000,- 
000,000 at the current rate of increase. 
Assuming that by various means, in- 
cluding cancelations, exchange against 
surplus property, and other assets se- 
cured during the war, the total external 
debt has been reduced to £3,000,000,000, 
there will still be a problem of settle- 
ment.? Without discussing the proposals 
so far advanced, the assumption may be 
made that these obligations will be 
funded at an annual average rate of 
2 percent. The total annual interest 
commitment will then amount to £60,- 
000,000.* 

Although in the table on page 5 re- 
ceipts and payments are shown sep- 
arately, the net result will be that the 
credit balance from investments will be 
reduced to £70,000,000 in 1946 and 1947. 
The most common British estimate cur- 
rently circulating is £80,000,000, but this 
figure customarily represents an average 
transitional year. A higher or lower 
amount may be obtained according to 
the general state of world business activ- 
ity, the rapidity with which the tem- 
porary losses are restored to operation, 
the character of the sterling balance set- 
tlements, and funding arrangements. In 
any event, the elimination of a substan- 
tial part of the better grade fixed- 
interest securities from the total of over- 
sea investments cannot but influence 
postwar stability of investment income. 

One writer has commented that it 
would not be unduly conservative to esti- 
mate postwar shipping income at 50 per- 
cent of prewar, or £60,000,000 to 
£70,000,000.° Despite serious losses, this 
estimate seems far too low in view of an 
anticipated world demand for shipping 





*T. Balogh, Britain’s External Problem. 
The Banker, October 1944. Mr. Balogh does 
say, however, that “a very severe, though 
quite incalculable, loss in foreign income 
will result from the diminution or annihila- 
tion of earning power if not of the actual 
properties abroad, resulting from the German 
and Japanese wars.” Kaldor (Op. cit.) esti- 
mates the income decline due to sales at 
£36,000,000, but does not allow for losses due 
to other causes. Moreover, as far as is known, 
no other estimator has placed the reduction 
so low. 

‘Reduction or settlement by further in- 
vestment liquidation has been excluded. 

®*N. Kaldor has estimated interest pay- 
ments on £2,500,000,000 at 2.5 percent or 
£62,500,000. Op. cit. 

*T. Balogh, op. cit. 
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space and the elimination of the Axis 
merchant fleets as competitors of conse- 
quence. But the Financial Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian estimated a still 
lower income of £40,000,000.° For 1946 
approximately 80 percent of prewar ap- 
pears reasonable, barring complete re- 
moval of all governmental controls 
which would bring a steep rise in freight 
rates. Since the reconstruction of the 
merchant marine will be given high pri- 
ority, net shipping income has been esti- 
mated to equal the prewar average dur- 
ing the second and third transition years, 
and to increase slightly thereafter as a 
result of a greater volume of external 
trade. 

Net receipts from other sources may 
amount to approximately the same total 
as in the immediate prewar years, de- 
spite an anticipated decline in certain 
items. Continuation of exchange control 
and trade restrictions will cut into earn- 
ings from commissions and brokerage, 
and earnings from capital flotations for 
oversea borrowers will be reduced to a 
negligible amount since there seems little 
hope for more than restricted lending. 
Moreover, if sterling is superseded as the 
dominant currency of international 
commerce, a drastic decline in commis- 
sions and short-term interest receipts 
may be expected. Insurance has better 
possibilities, having demonstrated con- 
siderable resilience during the war. Re- 
covery of lost business and further ex- 
pansion may bring the net contribution 
of this item to £15,000,000 or £20,000,000. 

Although according to such official es- 
timates as are available tourist trade 
was a net debit item in most of the pre- 
war years, strenuous efforts will be made 
to turn it into a net credit item and to 
raise the income received substantially. 
One suggestion has been made that gross 
income might be raised to £100,000,000, 
roughly triple that of 1938. This figure 
is probably too optimistic, and a more 
conservative estimate might be £50,000,- 
000. Tourist traffic, however, is a two- 
way proposition, and is closely related to 
the state of business activity in the 
countries from which tourists are drawn. 
Therefore, at best, net income may not 
exceed £20,000,000 to £25,000,000. 

The other miscellaneous items can be 
dismissed as having little total effect one 
way or the other. Remittances, gifts, 
and transfers of savings are likely to 
remain virtually unchanged. Ordinary 
governmental transactions are likely to 
result in a slight deficit, owing to the 
shift in the position of India, and ab- 
normal transactions, including repara- 
tions if they are exacted, are excluded 
from consideration. 


Export Prospects 


All these facts lead to the conclusion 
that the United Kingdom must export 
far more in the postwar years than it 
did in 1937 or 1938 if the standard of 
consumption to which the nation has 
become accustomed is to be retained. So 
much has been said in the press, in pe- 
riodicals, and in public addresses that by 
now the need for a 50-percent expansion 


10 Manchester Guardian, February 22, 1945. 
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in the volume of British exports has been 
commonly accepted as fixed. Unques- 
tionably this figure has served as a con. 
venient peg for the arguments advanced 
and has focussed attention on the mag. 
nitude of the task ahead. Nevertheless, 
the important question still remains; 
What standard of consumption does this 
presume as prevailing in 1946, 1949, or 
1952? 

It is obvious at the outset that some 
time must elapse before the required ex. 
pansion has been achieved. To expect 
that the volume of exports will regain 
the level of 1938 within 1, or possibly 2 
years, demands that reconversion pro- 
ceed more rapidly than might normally 
be anticipated. Moreover, such an ex. 
pectation would require that reconstruc- 
tion be delayed and that Britisikconsum- 
ers continue to accept living standards 
little better than during the war years, 
Since the demand for an expansion of 
exports is merely an expression of the 
need for foreign exchange with which to 
purchase foreign goods, it is clear that 
sales other than on this basis will be of 
no immediate assistance to the economy, 

The immediate problem of the transi- 
tional period, therefore, will be one of 
production, of securing the right distri- 
bution between internal and external 
consumers, rather than marketing. In 
the long run, however, marketing will 
assume increasing importance, and if 
sound and lasting expansion is to be 
achieved, it must be taken into consider- 
ation during the immediate transitional] 
period. Recovery of the prewar volume 
may not prove to be difficult, but the 
next 25, 50, or 75 percent of expansion 
will require persistent effort and favor- 
able conditions in world markets. In 
driving toward the objective the United 
Kingdom will meet and, if success is to 
be gained, must solve such questions as: 
Is the industrial capacity sufficient to 
satisfy both home and foreign demands? 
If it is, can industry compete effectively 
in foreign markets in view of the war- 
stimulated industrial development within 
these countries and intensified competi- 
tion from without? What conditions will 
be necessary for the. attainment and 
maintenance of this higher level of 
exports? 

Although industrial capacity may be 
limited during the first stages of tran- 
sition and the quantity of goods pro- 
duced insufficient to meet all demands, 
the general opinion is that in the long 
run industrial capacity will be ade- 
quate. Whether industry can compete 
effectively will depend on many factors, 
not the least of which wil] be the abil- 
ity to produce the right products at 
right prices. In seeking to expand ex- 
ports, the United Kingdom will be run- 
ning against the prewar trends in many 
staple commodities, and new products 
must therefore be developed to replace 
those for which world demand has 
ceased to exist as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned. The most ur- 
gent task will be to adjust the productive 
mechanism of industry to lines which 
are desired rather than continue pro- 
duction of unsalable goods. Most ob- 
servers seem agreed that specialty goods 
and new products will assume greater 
importance, and that thereby the need 
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for many bulky imports may be reduced. 
There is also substantial agreement that 
manufactures embodying a high per- 
centage of skill will find a large and 
growing market. 

World demand for British products is 
considerably more difficult to estimate 
than the British demand for imports. 
Hinshaw and Metzler have stated this 
problem rather concisely: “Apart from 
wartime changes in productivity, in 
competitive conditions, in prices, and in 
exchange rates, the problem is compli- 
cated by the large number of countries 
to which the United Kingdom sends its 
exports. This diversity of markets is 
so great that it is difficult to establish 
a ‘normal’ relation between exports and 
the level of world prosperity. Ideally, 
the demand of each country for Brit- 
ish goods should be related to the coun- 
try’s real income. Practically, such a 
procedure is impossible because no in- 
come data are available for many of the 
countries involved.” ” 

It may be assumed, however, that dur- 
ing the first 3 years of the transition 
the level of world demand will be suffi- 
cient to absorb British products as rap- 
idly as they become available, but that 
manufactured goods will not become in 
great supply until the last year. By 
1949, however, the emphasis will have 
been shifted and the presumed level of 
world demand will determine the vol- 
ume of exports. On this basis, British 
exports during the ‘transition may be 
estimated at 1938 prices to total £233,- 
000,000 in the first year, and £322,000,000, 
£470,009,000, and £631,000,000 in the fol- 
lowing years, respectively. 

During the war there has been ap- 
proximately a 70-percent reduction in 
the volume of exports of food, drink, 
and tobacco, with the quantities of al- 
coholic beverages exported in 1944 only 
about 50 percent of the 1938 figure. 
Since stocks have been drawn on to a 
considerable extent, it would seem to be 
a reasonable assumption that the vol- 
ume of exports in this category will not 
rise appreciably beyond 50 percent of 
1938 until after 1948. 

It is very doubtful whether exports of 
raw materials within the immediate fu- 
ture will be restored to the 1938 volume. 
Domestic demand is very likely to equal 
output, leaving little excess for export. 
Moreover, this category before the war 
mainly consisted of coal which, as an 
export commodity, has been losing 
ground almost steadily for some time. 
The percentage increase which will be 
required to regain the 1938 level will be 
considerable, since in 1944 the volume 
of exports within the raw material clas- 
sification was only 7 percent of 1938. 

For 1944 the volume of manufactured 
exports was officially estimated to be 34 
percent of prewar, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether the increase during 1946 can 
result in an over-all average volume for 
that year of better than 50 percent. 
Under favorable conditions the 1938 
volume may again be equaled during the 


a 


"Randall Hinshaw and Lloyd A. Metzler, 
World Prosperity and the British Balance 
of Payments (mimeographed paper), Divi- 
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last quarter of 1947 and slightly exceeded 
during 1948. By 1949, however, the ex- 
pansion in manufactured exports may be 
assumed to have brought this category 
to approximately 150 percent of 1938 or 
to a value of £545,000,000 in terms of 
1938 prices. For all exports, however, 
the volume would still be slightly less 
than 135 percent of 1938. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note that total exports 
in 1949 would be in the ratio of 11.2 per- 
cent of the net national income of the 
United Kingdom, compared with an 
average ratio for the period 1934-37 of 
approximately 11 percent and with a 
ratio of 12 percent for 1937. 

Hinshaw and Metzler have approached 
the problem somewhat differently. Ac- 
cording to their computations for the 
years 1932-37, a 10-percent increase in 
the index of real world income was, on 
the average, associated with a 7.8-point 
increase in the volume of British ex- 
ports.” On this basis, a 50-percent ex- 
pansion in British exports would require 
a rise of 60 to 65 percent in real world 
income. But they have made the “con- 
servative assumption” of a 30-percent 
increase in such income, which would 
yield only a 22-percent increase in the 
volume of British exports. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if the goal of export ex- 
pansion is to be achieved, the world’s 
demand for British products must be 
raised considerably.“ The 30-percent 
income increase, however, may be too low 
an estimate for full employment condi- 
tions, and should a 50-percent expan- 
sion in real world income be possible, 
then, the advance in volume of, British 
exports would be about 40 percent. 


Hypothetical Balances of 
Payments 


By combining the estimates already 
presented, hypothetical balance-of-pay- 
ments statements may be constructed 
for the transition period and for 1952, a 
post-transitional year. At best these 
statements are highly conjectural and 
subject to a wide margin for error, al- 
though a major upset would be required 
to effect any basic change in the over-all 
picture. But, in order to eliminate as 
much confusion as possible, the estimates 
are given in 1938 prices. For particular 
purposes other price levels may be as- 
sumed, but some care must be taken in 
their use since the effects of a different 
price level might materially after the 
character of several items, especially in- 
vestment income. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that postwar prices will be somewhat 
higher than in 1938; estimates range 
from 25 to 50 percent. Although prices 
for all categories and items may not be- 
have in an identical manner, the total 
results of various levels of prices may be 
summarized. Assuming an average rise 
of 334% percent from 1938, total imports 
during the transition (1946-49) would 
equal £4,716,000,000 and the deficit on 
current account without any allowance 
for repayment of the principal of the 


2 R. Hinshaw and L. A. Metzler, op. cit. 

%In more technical terms, the marginal 
propensity of the world to import British 
products must be increased. 
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sterling debt would total approximately 
£1,250,000,000, or $5,000,000,000 at the 
current rate of exchange. 

The statement for 1952 indicates a sur- 
plus on current account of £ 40,000,000, 
which would permit payment of the 
amount due on account of the funded 
sterling balances. If £2,000,000,000 were 
so funded on 50-year terms, the amount 
due would just equal the surplus. But 
the surplus is rather tenuous, particu- 
larly when it is realized that an expendi- 
ture of 1 percent more of the net na- 
tional income than forecast would wipe 
out the surplus and leave a slight deficit 
of £20,000,000. 

Most of the estimates for 1952 rest on 
the assumption that very favorable con- 
ditions will be operative, and that such 
movements as the proposed “Visit- 
Britain Drive” will be successful. More- 
over, investment income is assumed to 
have recovered by approximately 35 per- 
cent from 1946 owing to world pros- 
perity, the demand for raw materials, 
and the eventual restoration of damaged 
properties. Imports are estimated on 
the basis of a 20-percent ratio to the net 
national income, which is not unrealis- 
tic in view of the tendency for the ratio 
immediately before the war to hover 
around this mark. Obviously if im- 
ports do not rise in volume beyond the 
1949 level, the surplus on current ac- 
count will be further increased. 

In order to support this estimated in- 
crease of approximately 27 percent in 
the volume of imports, exports in 1952 
will have to be approximately 70 percent 
more in volume than in 1938. If the pre- 
war relationship between British exports 
and United States national income con- 
tinues with little change, this figure is 
not out of reason. Although. the ratio 
between the two tended to fluctuate, in 
1937 and 1938 it stood at roughly 3.5 
percent and at 3.4 percent as an average 
for 1931-38. Unquestionably the influ- 
ence of the United States on the volume 
of British exports was substantial, but 
whether it would be correct to assume a 
continuation of this ratio as far ahead as 
1952 is doubtful. Nevertheless, on the 
basis of an assumed national income of 
$125,000,000,000 at 1938 prices in the 
United States and a ratio of 3 percent, 
British exports would show an increase 
in volime of approximately 70 percent 
as estimated. ‘ 


Summary and Conclusions 


The vigorous controversy which has 
developed with respect to the present 
and potential economic and financial po- 
sition of the United Kingdom demon- 
strates the existence of a healthy interest 
in, and awareness of, the important role 
of the United Kingdom in world econ- 
omy. Unfortunately, much of the con- 
troversy is at cross purposes, based as it 
is on misconceptions and terminological 
confusions. Since most observers in this 
country are far more familiar with the 
particular character and conditions of 
the United States economy than with 
those of the British economy, there is a 
tendency to transpose conclusions which 
may be valid for this country but not 
for the United Kingdom. There is, for 
example, a vast difference between the 
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positions of the two countries regarding 
resources as well as the relative impor- 
tance of the agricultural interests within 
the national economies. The rather 
common attitude in this country toward 
exports as a means of providing employ- 
ment and wider markets for traders may 
be contrasted with the equally common 
attitude in the United Kingdom that ex- 
ports are largely valuable in providing 
the means whereby the vast internal 
needs may be met by imports. 

The crux of the so-called British 
problem is the future level of imports. 
Insofar as the national standard of con- 
sumption is based on imports, particu- 
larly of foods and raw materials, a re- 
duction in the quantity of imports, not 
offset by the development of local sub- 
stitutes or more efficient utilization of 
imports, will necessitate either a sub- 
stantial alteration in the structure of 
the prewar standard of consumption or 
a cut in the standard, or both. 

If the United Kingdom is compelled 
by force of circumstances to restrict ex- 
penditures on imported goods, the effects 
will be felt not only directly by those 
countries which have previously relied 
on the British market to absorb their 
surpluses of various products, but also 
indirectly by other countries which have 
in turn supplied the suppliers of the 
United Kingdom in the international 
trading system. Thus, for example, a 
20-percent curtailment in British pur- 
chases of Australian products might 
bring about a 30- or 40-percent decline 
in Australian imports from the United 
States, barring, of course, an increase of 
purchases by the United States sufficient 
to offset the British curtailment. 

The objective, therefore, of the pro- 
posed British drive to expand the volume 
of exports to 150 percent of the 1938 level 
is to insure a continuation of imports at, 
or near, the prewar amount. The figure 
of a 50-percent increase serves as a con- 
venient peg on which to hang the argu- 
ments advanced, but has at the same 
time certain disadvantages in that it 
may be accepted as fixed. Actually, if 
imports are to be increased, an expan- 
sion in exports of more than 50 percent 
may be necessary. Under favorable as- 
sumptions for the invisible items of trade 
and a 22-percent expansion of imports 
by 1952, exports would have to be in- 
creased by approximately 70 percent as 
compared with 1938. The trade difficul- 
ties and international economic prob- 
lems of the United Kingdom are not 
limited to the transition, but with some 
variations, are also significant for the 
long run. The theme, which has lately 
run through many statements of British 
observers, has been the fear of a world 
slump which would react upon the 
United Kingdom in much the same way 
as that of the early 1930’s. Moreover, 
the ratio between export and import 
prices, generally referred to as the terms 
of trade, is of undeniable importance to 
the future economic health of the United 
Kingdom. 

There is virtually only one lasting so- 
lution which will enable the United 
Kingdom to continue as a large-scale 
market for the world’s production and to 
maintain an advancing standard of con- 
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sumption. In simple terms, this solu- 
tion is that the rest of the world in- 
crease its consumption of British goods 
and, perhaps more significantly, remove 
the dangers of periodic declines in the 
attained level of demand. Transitional 
or temporary loans may be of some as- 
sistance in reorganizing and reconstruct- 
ing the British economy or in removing 
pressures, but they are not a permanent 
solution. Indeed, such loans would make 
it more imperative that exports of British 
products be expanded. 
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Given these conditions of demand ang 
stability, the answer, in the last analy- 


sis, is one which British industry alone - | 


can provide. Foreign consumers must 
be convinced after all that British goods. 


and services are satisfactory in terms of # 


comparative quality, price, and utility 
If they cannot be so convinced, the 
United Kingdom will be compelled to 
accept the inevitability of a reduction in 
the standard of domestic consumption 
or the establishment of some other trad- 
ing system. 
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